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ga HE heavy traffic between New York and Chicago 
on the Pennsylvania Railroad makes it necessary 


to utilize to the fullest extent the passing sidings, and 





the facilities which are offered by all outlying locations. 
From Berlin to Vandale there are 8-4 miles of double 
track with four passing sidings and a cross-over; in the 
8-34 road miles from Lima to Lafayette are two 
passing sidings and a cross-over, at Richey are two 


passing sidings and a spur. 
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The Hearings on “Reciprocal Buying” 


HE testimony introduced in recent hearings be- 
fore the Federal Trade Commission on the com- 
plaint made by the commission charging certain officers 
of Swift & Company, the packers, and the Mechanical 
Manufacturing Company, with unfair Competition, has 
thrown much light on the subject of “reciprocal buying”. 
It has shown how little real reciprocity there may be 
in “reciprocal buying”. Swift & Company give the rail- 
ways a large amount of traffic, and have a right to de- 
mand, and undoubtedly do demand, that the railways 
shall reciprocate by giving Swift & Company good serv- 
ice at reasonable rates. Swift & Company apparently 
own no interest in the Mechanical Manufacturing Com- 
pany. Its ownership is controlled by officers of Swift 
& Company and members of the Swift family, and it 
is engaged in the manufacture of supplies for sale to 
railroads. Complete reciprocity between the Mechani- 
cal Manufacturing Company and the railways would 
consist in the sale by this company to the railways of 
supplies of as good quality in proportion to the prices 
charged for them as those offered to the railways by 
other manufacturers competing for railroad business 
with the Mechanical Manufacturing Company. Reci- 
procity does not require any railway to buy supplies 
from the Mechanical Manufacturing Company because 
the railway is given traffic by Swift & Company. Never- 
theless, the testimony introduced shows conclusively 
that traffic officers of Swift & Company urged and even 
demanded that railways should buy supplies from the 
Mechanical Manufacturing Company, because of traf- 
fic given them by Swift & Company. 


Quality and Price—or Traffic? 


The demands made were both large and importunate. 
One railway was asked for 25 per cent of the orders 
it intended to place for draft gear with which to equip 
certain freight cars it was intending to buy. Another 
railway was told that it was hoped to get one-third of 
the orders placed by the carriers for draft gear in fu- 
ture. The Mechanical Manufacturing Company had 


only recently engaged in making draft gear, while there 
Were already several companies in the field that had 
been engaged on a large scale for years in making draft 
gear. The American Railway Association has consid- 
ered the draft gear problem of the railways of sufficient 
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seriousness and importance to have extensive studies 
and tests of draft gear made under its supervision and 
at its expense. The confidence shown in the power of 
trafic by a company which was making a new draft 
gear, and which asked for 25 or 30 per cent of the en- 
tire business, is highly significant. Obviously, if its 
hopes had proved well-founded, competing manufac- 
turers representing much less traffic would have suf- 
fered from a very substantial reduction of their busi- 
ness. 

It always has been conceded by those who have de- 
fended so-called “reciprocal buying” that traffic should 
be considered in the making of railway purchases only 
if the concern offering the largest traffic could show 
that the device it was trying to sell was on a parity, in 
point of quality and price, with competing devices. 
Fortunately the questions of quality and price were 
raised in the hearings before the Federal Trade Com- 
mission by those against whom the charge of unfair 
competition has been made. The experts of the rail- 
ways on the questions of quality and price are their 
mechanical and purchasing officers, and various me- 
chanical and purchasing officers were questioned re- 
garding these matters. The information elicited showed 
clearly that a large majority of the mechanical and 
purchasing officers questioned had not recommended 
the purchase of the draft gear made by the Mechanical 
Manufacturing Company because they believed it was 
a better draft gear in proportion to the price charged 
for it than competing devices made by other companies. 
The conclusion seems to follow that the traffic of Swift 
& Company was the most potent influence that enabled 
the draft gear to secure a comparatively large market 
in a very short time. Will anybody who heard or reads 
the testimony and who is familiar with railway methods 
believe that any independent manufacturer who had not 
had the backing of a large amount of traffic would have 
been able, in the same length of time, to have made such 
large sales to the railroads of this new draft gear at 
the price asked for it? If not; what becomes of the 
claim that traffic is considered only when other things 
are equal? 

There was a time when it was assumed that the traf- 
fic officers of a company shipping a large amount of 
freight were employed only to get good railway serv- 








ice at reasonable rates for their company. If a traffic 
officer of Swift & Company should write a letter to a 
railway officer saying that the railway was not giving 
good freight service, and that if it did not improve its 
service traffic would be withdrawn from it, it does not 
seem probable that an attorney representing this traffic 
officer would object to the letter being introduced as 
evidence in a public hearing. The attorney who repre- 
sented officers of Swift & Company and the Mechanical 
Manufacturing Company in this hearing did, however, 
repeatedly object to the introduction of letters written 
by traffic officers of Swift & Company to railway officers 
calling their attention to the desirability of making pur- 
chases from the Mechanical Manufacturing Company. 
If the practice of officers of companies shipping a large 
amount of freight in using their traffic to influence rail- 
way purchases is a fair and sound business practice, why 
should those who use it object to evidence regarding 
its use being introduced in public hearings? Surely no 
harm can be done by the greatest possible publicity be- 
ing given to fair and sound business practices. 


Tendencies of “Reciprocal Buying” 

The testimony introduced in these hearings tends to 
support practically every criticism the Railway Age ever 
has made of so-called “reciprocal buying” and its ten- 
dencies and effects. It illustrates that there is no real 
reciprocity in “reciprocal buying” ; that it gives concerns 
representing a large amount of traffic a great advan- 
tage in competing for railroad business over concerns 
that do not represent a large amount of traffic; that it 
tends to cause quality and price to be largely disre- 
garded in railroad buying, and thereby to increase rail- 
way operating expenses; and that, by tending to cause 
quality to be subordinated to traffic considerations, it 
tends to hinder progress in the railway equipment and 
supply manufacturing industry and in the railroad in- 
dustry. 

The respondents in this case have had the misfortune 
to be the first to have their “reciprocal buying” prac- 
tices developed in public hearings. They are, however, 
by no means the only companies and persons whose use 
of similar practices will be shown if the results of other 
investigations being conducted are made public. The 
extent to which the hearings have shown that some rail- 
ways have yielded to the pressure for so-called “reci- 
procal buying” is disquieting, unless the view is to be 
accepted that it is an entirely sound practice for traf- 
fic to be given much more weight in making purchases 
than even the defenders of “reciprocal buying” have 
claimed in the past. 

The railways always have used their purchases more 
or less to influence traffic, and manufacturers always 
have used their traffic more or less to influence railway 
purchases. Whether the use of particular methods to 
get business constitute harmless business practices, or an 
abuse, depends upon the extent to which and the way in 
which they are employed, and their actual and poten- 
tial effects. That so-called “reciprocal buying” is grow- 
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ing to an extent, is being used in ways, and is producing 
effects that make it an abuse, can hardly be denied by 
any person familiar with the facts. 

How can the situation be remedied? No reasonable 
effort should be spared to prevent attempts from being 
made to remedy it by legislation. The first remedy that 
should be applied is that of publicity, and it is now being 
applied. Railway executives should take action to make 
certain that quality, price and delivery, and not traffic, 
are in future given paramount consideration in making 
purchases. The heads of large industrial and commer- 
cial concerns should recognize the danger in present 
tendencies, and impose reasonable restrictions upon the 
use of their traffic as means of influencing railway 
purchases. 

Either the use of traffic to influence railway purchases 
will diminish or it will increase. It has recently been 
increasing. Railway executives and big shippers will 
determine whether it will diminish or continue to in- 
crease. If it continues to increase and to take new 
forms, as it has within recent years, the consequences 
inevitably will be serious for both the railroads and 
other large business concerns that are responsible for it. 


New Freight Speed Records 


PERATING statistics for the full year 1929, just 
compiled, reveal new peaks in the railways’ ac- 
complishments in increasing speed of their freight serv- 
ice and in reducing time in transit. Special significance 
in this regard attaches to the figures of average daily 
car mileage and of average train miles per train hour. 
Miles per car per day, including surplus and bad order 
as well as loaded cars, averaged 32.4 in 1929, an in- 
crease of 1.2 miles over the corresponding average in 
1928, and of 8.9 miles or 38 per cent, over the average 
attained in 1922, the year before the executives’ im- 
provement program was adopted. This 1929 figure is 
the highest annual mark ever reached. 

Likewise, average miles per hour for trains in freight 
service were greater in 1929 than in any previous year. 
The 1929 figure of 13.2 shows an increase of 2.1 miles 
per hour, or 19 per cent, over the 1922 average. 

While these figures reveal a striking story of in- 
creased operating efficiency, their meaning may perhaps 
be better grasped generally by some more common mea- 
sure. At the average train speed of 1922, a freight 
train would have covered 266 miles in 24 hours; at the 
average speed attained in 1929, this train would have 
covered 317 miles in 24 hours, an increased movement 
of 51 miles in a day. 

Shifting from increased distance covered in a given 
time to reduced time required for travel between ter- 
minals, the figures show that an average 100-mile trip, 
including time for switching at intermediate terminals, 
setting out cars, etc., required 9 hours and 1 minute in 
1922 and 7 hours and 35 minutes in 1929. This is 2 
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saving of 1 hour and 26 minutes, on the average, for 
every hundred miles run by freight trains or an average 
time reduction, in general, of 16 per cent. Since the 
return of the railways to private operation in 1920, this 
reduction in road time has averaged 22 per cent. 

Since it has been estimated that the value of freight 
moving on the railways currently amounts to some two 
billion dollars and totals approximately seventy billion 
dollars in a year, this reduction of almost one-quarter in 
average transit time between terminals, together with 
the marked improvement in terminal handling, has re- 
sulted in a very material saving in interest charges to 
shippers. 

“ 

Passenger Car Color Schemes 

HE psychological effect of color is much more real 
T and important than commonly appreciated, thus 
explaining why some homes, like some passenger cars, 
are more cheerful and inviting than others. These are 
the homes and the cars in which people like best to go 
and stay longest. Color is the first means of attracting 
the eye and is the real secret of beautiful rooms, being 
even more important than the style and arrangement of 
furniture. The opinion may be*confidently expressed 
that few railroads are so fortunate as to have a staff 
officer or anyone else in their regular employ competent 
to pass on the exact color combinations which will pro- 
duce the desired results when used in decorating pas- 
senger car interiors. 

Colors are no longer simply “blue” or “grey,” but 
they may be “warm”, “cold” or “cool” depending upon 
the particular shades selected. Some color combina- 
tions are suitable for equipment operated in warm cli- 
mates, some in cold climates, and others may fit aver- 
age conditions. It would seem logical, therefore, when 
a railroad is in the market for passenger cars, particu- 
larly if the expenditure is running into several million 
dollars, that a competent interior decorator with a know- 
ledge of modern, scientific and artistic color selection be 
called into consultation. That this practice is not always 
followed is evidenced by a recent case in which a large 
amount of equipment was involved. Sample cars were 
fitted up embodying the ideas of mechanical department 
and other interested officers, but admittedly being more 
or less of a “hodge podge.” The decision regarding the 
interior decoration of this equipment was finally left to 
the wife of one of the officers, who unquestionably 
had more taste than her spouse but no special training 
in interior decoration. 

Railroads place the design of locomotives, cars, ma- 
chinery, etc., in experienced hands and those roads 
which have adopted a similar policy in regard to the in- 
terior decoration of passenger cars, find that it pays, as 
demonstrated by the public favor accorded several of 


the beautifully-equipped and decorated passenger trains 
recently placed in service. 
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More Cattle Moved by Truck 


HE railways are losing a steadily increasing 
amount of live stock traffic to the motor truck. 
According to the Corn Belt Farm Dailies, a group of 
daily newspapers of the live stock trade published at 
Chicago, Omaha, Neb., Kansas City, Mo., and St. Louis, 
23 per cent of the total receipts of live stock at 17 mar- 
kets in 1929 came by motor truck. At these markets a 
total of 14,510,524 cattle, calves, hogs and sheep arrived 
by truck, an increase of 19 per cent over the receipts by 
that means of transportation during 1928. The num- 
ber of head of cattle received by truck has nearly trebled 
since 1925, when 5,378,868 head of cattle were unloaded 
from motor trucks at these markets. The total tonnage 
of live stock shipped by truck to the 17 markets during 
1929 is estimated at 2,000,000 tons, and the total value 
is placed at $410,000,000. It is estimated further that 
this live stock, if shipped by railway, would have aggre- 
gated 232,000 single-deck carloads. 

Those who attended the meeting of the Motor Trans- 
port Division at St. Louis, Mo., last year, will recall the 
trip of inspection made to the National Stock Yards at 
East St. Louis, Ill., where there was ample visual as 
well as statistical evidence of the popularity among 
shippers of the motor truck as a means of transporta- 
tion of live stock to market. Stockyards originally de- 
signed to handle live stock coming in by rail have been 
forced to rearrange their facilities in order to accom- 
modate the increasing inbound traffic by motor truck. 
Certain of the advantages of truck transportation of 
live stock over short distances—speed, flexibility, re- 
duced shrinkage, etc.—probably cannot be offered by 
railways under existing operating methods. The volume 
of live stock traffic, however, and the obvious tendency 
of a substantial and growing part of it to desert the 
railways seems to call for an effort to devise a way of 
handling these shipments, perhaps by co-ordinated rail 
and highway movement, which would win them back. 


Copies of Consolidation 
Map Still Obtainable 


DDITIONAL copies of the large wall map pub- 

lished with the Railway Age of January 25 show- 
ing, drawn to the same scale, each of the railway sys- 
tems proposed under the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion’s consolidation plan will be obtainable for a limited 
time. Foreseeing a large demand for the issue containing 
this map, the Railway Age had several hundred extra 
copies printed. The demand for this issue has been 
continuous and heavy and the supply of extra copies 
is now nearing exhaustion. As long as it lasts, how- 
ever, this issue containing the map may be obtained 
at the regular price of 25 cents per copy by application 
to the Railway Age, 30 Church street, New York. 
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LTHOUGH my subject deals with the future, 
A a brief review of the past history of electrifica- 

tion in America may be of use in clearing our 
outlook 

The original installation of electric power for main 
line haulage, placed under contract in 1891, began 
operation in the Baltimore & Ohio tunnel in Baltimore, 
Md., in 1895, and it was just 35 years ago that the 
author was connected with this project. The working 
conductor for this pioneer installation was fabricated 
from rolled Z-bars supported from porcelain insulators 
and by a rod catenary from trusses in the open out- 
side the tunnel. The voltage was 650 d.c. with maxi- 
mum current up to 4000 amperes; and the original 
locomotives maintained continuous service for about 25 
years. 

During and subsequent to this installation, the third 
or contact rail came into use with direct current at 
the nominal voltage of 550, which voltage was used uni- 
versally on the-electric surface lines in the cities and 
for interurban electric service which was then coming 
into vogue. The adoption of the third rail was fol- 
lowed by the elevated roads, later the subways, then 
terminal and suburban services, such as that of the 
Long Island, Pennsylvania and New York Central 
railroads. 

The first use of overhead contact with high voltage 
in America was on the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford in 1907, with much controversy over the com- 
parative merits of the third rail versus the overhead 
conductors. 

Subsequently, for interurban services, 1200 volts, 
then 1500 volts direct current, came into the picture. 
The Butte, Anaconda & Pacific followed in 1913 at 
2400 volts, then the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul at 
3000 volts in 1915—all with overhead contact wire. 
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Operation of existing electrified lines 
and a study of changing railroad 
requirements indicate future 
of electric traction 


By F. H. Shepard 
Director of Heavy Traction, Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company 


Just prior to this time the Norfolk & Western com- 
menced operation on the Elkhorn grade early in 1915 
with electric locomotives, two of which took the place 
of three Mallet steam locomotives but at twice the 
speed. This heavy operation was accomplished at 11,- 
000 volts, 25 cycles, similar to the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford, but with motors of the induction 
type for constant speed operation through phase con- 
version on the locomotives. In 1925 the Virginian Rail- 
way followed, using a similar installation but with 
trains of 6,000 and 9,000 trailing tons. 

In 1914, after two years of analysis, the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad adopted the single-phase system and 
commenced its first operation at Philadelphia. 

The Great Northern electrified the original Cascade 
tunnel in 1909 with the three-phase overhead system, 
but this was replaced by single-phase in 1927, and this 
has since been extended to cover the new Cascade tun- 
nel and the mountain section between Skykomish, 
Wash., and Wenatchee, Wash. This is also at 11,000 
volts, 25 cycles, with motor-generator type locomotives. 

There have been other tunnels, such as the Hoosac 
en the Boston & Maine, and the St. Clair on the Grand 
Trunk, both using single phase, and the Michigan 
Central at Detroit, Mich., using 600 volts third rail. 
The Cleveland Terminal & Tunnel Improvement is 
now being installed with overhead contact at 3000 volts 
d.c. 

Multiple Unit System 


In 1898 a noteworthy development—the multiple- 
unit system invented by Frank ]. Sprague—came into 
use on the South Side elevated road in Chicago and it 
was also my lot to be connected with this pioneer de- 
velopment. This multiple-unit system has since pre- 
vailed for all elevated, subway and rapid transit serv- 
ices. The facility with which train make-up and term- 
inal operation can thereby be secured, together with 
the advantage of rapid acceleration, are the factors of 
such. material value in electrification that they may, in 
fact, be governing in order to obtain increased capacity 
at existing terminals and improved operation for subur- 
ban service. 

Electric operation with the multiple-unit system of 
the suburban service of the Illinois Central began in 
1926 with the overhead system at 1500 volts dc. This 
was a terminal improvement and suburban electrifica- 
tion which incidentally had been under discussion more 
or less continuously since 1891. 

This same character of operation is now being in- 
stalled for the suburban service of the Lackawanna 
Railroad from Hoboken, using overhead contact of 


3000 volts d.c. 
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Overhead Construction Used on Cleveland Union Terminals Development Near the Terminal Showing Space to be Used 
by Rapid Transit Lines 


There had been other suburban installations, such as 
the Southern Pacific at Oakland, Cal., using overhead 
conductors at 1200 volts d.c., the West Jersey & Sea- 
shore using 600 volts third rail and the Staten Island 
Railroad with third rail and equipment of the New 
York subway tvpe. 

Altogether there were on January 1, 1930, 23 in- 
stallations on 18 railroads, aggregating nearly 1700 
miles of main line and 4000 miles of track, operating 
nearly 600 locomotives and over 2000 multiple unit 
cars. 

It should be noted that electrification thus far in 
America had been generally adopted to improve con- 
ditions of operation at passenger terminals or in tun- 
nels, the exceptions being the Norfolk & Western and 
the Virginian railways where increases in capacity over 
existing tracks was the objective. Also the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul, an extensive operation in the 
west, and the Butte, Anaconda & Pacific where the 
availability of hydro-electric power was the dominating 
factor. 

Without exception, every instance of electric opera- 
tion has been a marked success. The service accom- 
plished has, in every case, been superior to the steam 
operation replaced and the dependability realized has 
likewise been distinctly bettered. 


Electric Traction Abroad 


Following the operation in the Baltimore tunnel, 
electric operation was undertaken abroad. Extensive 
programs have been effected or are under way in Ger- 
many, Switzerland, Italy, France and Sweden, as well 
as important suburban operation in England centering 
at London, in Australia at Melbourne and Sidney; also 
complete electrification of sections of railroads in 
South Africa, Chile, Brazil, Japan, Java and elsewhere. 


PO al presented before the New York Railroad Club, February 21, 
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Today, there is electric operation outside of the 
United States on railroads in 22 countries, aggregating 
ever 6500 miles of route, approximately 3000 locomo- 
tive units and over 5000 multiple unit cars. The meth- 
ods used in electrification differ widely throughout the 
world. 

The controlling reason for most of the electrification 
outside of America has been due either to the entire 
lack of coal, to the relative scarcity of coal, or to its 
exchange value, the savings being realized by the use 
of hydro-electric power, or those from more economic- 
ally generated steam power, especially where. low- 
grade fuel was available. Exceptions are obviously the 
terminal and suburban operations in England and in 
Australia. 

Here in America, with our relatively low cost and 
abundant resources of fuel, until very recently rail- 
road eleciriiication has been distinctly lagging, com- 
pared to the rest of the world where extension has 
been rapid, especially since the war. 

This review indicates that the reasons for electrifica- 
tion heretofore in America have been generally to sat- 
isfy or meet particular requirements more or less local- 
ized as to time and conditions. 

It will have to be admitted that there has been no 
extensive undertaking for al! services, up to now, which 
can be classed as a complete, comprehensive electrifica- 
tion. 


Traffic Requirements 


Coming now to the consideration of future and more 
extensive electrification here in America, conclusions 
based on reference to the growth and trend of steam 
operation should govern as to the requirements and 
hence will determine the kind and type of electrifica- 
tion. While railroad electrification is only a tool for: 
moving traffic, it may be said to be the best tool and. 
as such, possesses many direct and collateral advantages 
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Of major importance is the ease and flexibility with 
which electric motive power may be assigned and may 
be operated. 

Comparable with our other highways, rail routes may 
be of major importance and rail traffic seeks those 
most advantageously situated. About 10 per cent of 
the route miles in America carry some 50 per cent of 
the traffic, while perhaps 50 per cent of the route miles 
carry 90 per cent of all of the traffic which moves. 

Growth of steam railway operations in America has 
been prodigious. At present 440 billion ton-miles com- 
pares to 100 billion ton-miles of only 30 years ago. 
The growth in efficiency of rail movement is scarcely 

‘less startling. For the last 20 years, there has beei 
practically no increase in the number of freight train 
miles or in the number of locomotives. In other words, 
our train units are becoming progressively heavier and 
it is doubtful if the end is in sight. Furthermore, trains 
are moved at higher speeds, the increase in ton-miles 
per hour having been nearly 50 per cent in less than 
10 years. The size of the steam locomotive has like- 
wise grown, the average tractive power having pro- 
gressively increased. ‘The trend is conclusively .toward 
more and more horse power per train. 

There has been a serious reduction in the movement 
of passengers since the advent of the automobile and 
the hard surface highways. However, there has been 
a pronounced increase of through passengers traveling 
over long distances and between our populous centers. 
It seems unlikely that there will ever come a time when 
the automobile, or even the airplane, will be an im- 
portant factor affecting the volume of this kind of 
movement. In fact, it may be assumed that the auto- 


mobile and the airplane may be a stimulus to travel by 


rail. We are, as a nation, becoming more travel- 
minded and more speed-minded. The trend does, there- 
fore, indicate that traffic in the future, both passenger 
and freight, will be served by longer, heavier and 
faster trains. 


Electricity Versus Steam 


While the growth of the steam locomotive has been 
conspicuous and noteworthy, so. also has its complica- 
tion and cost. The electric locomotive meanwhile has 
been undergoing development. It may be admitted that 
the field for electrification in the future will be essen- 
tially for those services which can be accomplished by 
it better than by its steam competitor. 

It should be noted that the efficiency of present rail- 
road operation has been a remarkable achievement and 
that the increase in freedom of movement and the 
consequent lack of congestion realized on the railroads 
today have been promoted by the ordered and efficient 
manner in which traffic has latterly been handled. Most 
freight trains today run on schedules and with cer- 
tainty comparable to those of passenger trains of some 
years ago. The value of this improvement to industry 
and to agriculture, as well, has been no doubt the larg- 
est factor in our present and recent widespread activ- 
ities. 

Of one thing we are certain—the United States has 
grown and developed through rail transportation and 
the growth of population and industry in the United 
States will continue to develop a demand for increased 
rail transportation. This will be between and to our 
industrial and populous centers. Existing lines will at 


some time be called upon to carry double the existing 
volume of traffic and, in the not distant future, a still 
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further increase. Our great distances, coupled with 
the progressive increase in the scale of living, which 
are largely the reasons for the present 4000 ton-miles 
per capita compared to some 10 or 20 per cent of this 
in other industrialized nations, would seem definitely to 
assure this conclusion. 

This view is, of course, for the future and is per- 
haps more optimistic than that indicated by the present 
stationary revenues of some railroads. However, it 
should be recognized that the traffic map has been un- 
dergoing radical change since the war so that present 
conditions should be regarded as transitional. The 
relative lesser movement of coal compared to other 
commodities demonstrates this position. 


Looking to the Future 


Electrification of the future will, therefore, be with 
equipment to secure a vast increase in capacity and in 
speed of movement. In considering the relative cost 
and advantage of services, the consumption of power 
becomes distinctly minor as a factor. Who thinks today 
of the relative power required for good or better il- 
lumination, or for good or better subway operation, or 
for good or better machine tool output? The cost of 
fuel on the railroads is today, after all, only some 7 
per cent of the total revenue. 

The general production and consumption of electricity 
has doubled in five years and quadrupled in ten years, 
and the cost of production has been steadily downward. 

Considering now the immediate future, there is under 
way an electrification of most overwhelming importance 
and magnitude—that of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
This may be taken to be the first comprehensive ex- 
ample of a truly extensive electrification that has yet 
been undertaken. The line of road to be completely 
electrified is between New York and Washington and 
westward to the vicinity of Harrisburg, and will include 
electrification of all services—passenger, freight and 
switching. The passenger service will be cared for by 
multiple-unit trains for suburban service, high-speed 
express passenger locomotives for through-passenger 
service and for freight service with locomotives of the 
most powerful type. Freight trains will be consolidated 
and run at higher speeas, thus opening up the railroad 
for additional growth in traffic. 


Development of Equipment 


The development of equipment for this important 
service is a noteworthy accomplishment. Passenger lo- 
comotives will have two driving axles and three driving 
axles, the units being capable of coupling as may be de- 
sired to suit any weight of train. The continuous horse- 
power rating of the twin motors will approximate. 1400 
h.p. per axle, with characteristics and capacity to sustain 
continuously this horsepower rating at speeds up to and 
exceeding 90 m.p.h. One half of a twin motor will 
form the driving unit for a freight axle, which will be 
assembled in units of four driving axles. The number 
of coupled units forming a locomotive for freight serv- 
ice will be limited only by the strength of the car equip- 
ment and, for the present, will be limited to three units, 
with an aggregate approaching 8400 continuous horse- 
power, capable, however, of developing for short dura- 
tion 12,000 h.p. Likewise, the passenger units may de- 
velop a maximum of 2000 h.p. per driving axle for use 
as required for short duration. 

The operation which equipment of this type will per- 
mit in traffic movement of the future will enormously 
increase the capacity of the electrified tracks. Like- 
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wise, the improvement in efficiency and effectiveness of 
operation will be greatly enhanced, even whén capacity 
is not the limiting factor. 

The single-phase motor on -which these locomotives 
are predicated, has recently been developed and will 
shortly be in initial operation. Production is also au- 
thorized and under way for similar units of common 
interchangeable standard to be made by the two prin- 
cipal electrical manufacturers. This may be taken as 
an outstanding milestone in the progress of electrifica- 
tion. These motors are of the series commutator type 
with transformer tap control of voltage and will, there- 
fore, be able to meet their most severe schedules, ir- 
respective of voltage drop and regulation on the trolley 
and feeder system. They will run on an underground 
circuit which, together with their satisfactory charac- 
teristics and detail design, will bring motor maintenance 
to a minimum. 

Of significant importance has been the decision of 
the Reading Company, now installing its initial subur- 
ban electrification with single-phase centering at Phila- 
delphia. This contemplates future operation of magni- 
tude and will be of a standard permitting interchange 
with the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

It is recognized that electrification as a major im- 
provement is costly but for the conditions of the future, 
involving both growth and change in service require- 
ments, and as the best tool for utilizing the existing 
tracks and facilities, and to establish the highest class 
of service, it cannot and will not be surpassed. 





AN INDIRECT REDUCTION in passenger fares has been made 
on the Kenya & Uganda Railways, Africa by the introduction of 
a system of discounts on tickets bought by staffs of business 
concerns shipping over the railways. These discounts range 
from 10 per cent on eight one-way or round-trip tickets bought 
by members of firms paying freight bills of 20,000 shillings 
annually to a discount of 65 per cent on 10 tickets bought by 
members of firms paying 300,000 shillings or more annually 
in treight charges. 
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Horse-Express Car with Partitions Stored in One End for Commercial Shipping—The Gate Partition Can Also Be 
Swung Out of the Way, If Desired 


North Western Receives 


Five Horse-Express Cars 


IVE horse-express cars, in which special efforts 
have been made to perfect ventilation and light- 
ing and develop a thoroughly modern car for 

this traffic, have been placed in service by the Chicago 
& North Western. The all-steel cars, built by the 
American Car & Foundry Co., are 74 ft. 2% in. long 





Horse-Express Car with Partitions Set Up to Form 
24 Individual Stalls 


and 8 ft. wide, and weigh 143,000 lb. There are 28 
windows located four feet from the floor and designed 
to slide up and down instead of swinging in or out. 
Additional air circulation is accomplished by 44 window 











The End Door Construction of Chicago & North Western 
Horse-Express Car 


ventilators in the deck of the car. The interior walls 
are constructed so as to be free from protruding bars, 
chains or lights, the latter being recessed. 

The partitions used to form the stalls can be removed 
and stored in one end of the car while the breast bars 
are stored in covered recesses in the side of the car. 
When the car is set up for shipping horses in indivi- 
dual stalls as many as 24 horses can be accommodated 
in stalls seven feet long and three feet wide. When 
used for commercial shipping without the individual 
stalls, two large partition gates can be swung out from 
the side of the car to form three large sections that will 
contain 32 horses. 

The floor is made of Blox-on-End flooring. The cars 
are electrically lighted, the overhead fixtures being 
close to the ceiling. Heat is provided by the Vapor 
steam system, and all steam pipes are covered by a per- 
forated metal sheet which forms the side of the car. 

There are three sets of side entrances on the car, two 
near the ends, four feet in width, and one set at the 
middle, seven feet in width, making a total of six side 
entrances. One end of the car is so constructed that 
the entire end swings open, thereby facilitating loading 
when automobiles, scenery or other commodities are 
being shipped. It is possible to load the horses, auto- 
mobiles and other equipment from a platform through 
the end of the car. The construction of this end of the 
car includes a steel end door frame which is cast in one 
piece and which supports the roof end, sides and doors. 

A New Cuiassirication Yarp recently completed by the 
Swiss Federal Railways at Mottenzerfeld, near Basle, has been 
equipped throughout with electric car retarders, operated from 
a single control tower. The yard, situated so as to classify 
trains from German and French points for Swiss or foreign 
destinations, is 2% miles long and nearly 500 yards wide. Its 
31 tracks total 25 miles in length, while its daily capacity is 


between 1.800 and 2,000 cars 
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Funds Allowed For 
Recapture Campaign 


Wasuincrton, D. C. 


HE Senate appropriations committee on February 
24, in reporting the independent offices appropri- 
ation bill, restored the increase of $1,007,313 in 
the Interstate Commerce Commission’s appropriation 
for valuation work, intended to enable it to prosecute 
a vigorous campaign for the recapture of excess earn- 
ings, which had been disallowed by the House commit- 
tee on the ground that the commission had adopted a 
changed procedure and that the item had ot had ade- 
quate consideration by the Budget bureau. This would 
increase the amount for valuation work to $3,547,313, 
of which $2,980,646 is for salaries of 1,050 persons, and 
the total appropriation for the commission from $8,322,- 
650 as provided in the bill as it passed the House, to 
$9,325,963. 


Testimony of Commissioner Lewis 


Commissioner Lewis appeared before the committee 
on February 19 and explained that he had told the 
Budget bureau that it had been hoped that the recapture 
valuations could be carried on to a considerable extent 
by “short-cut methods,”’ and what he called “‘administra- 
tive procedure as distinguished from trial procedure,” 
referring to the conference method. However, the com- 
mission at that time had not entirely decided on its 
method of procedure and, “in the light of the decision 
of the Supreme Court in the O’Fallon case, and the 
attitude of many carriers, has come to the conciusion by 
almost a unanimous vote that we shall proceed, at all 
events for a time, under what we will cail ordinary 
trial procedure.” ‘We will issue reports,” he said, “on 
which there can be protests, as in the tentative valua- 
tions in the past. That will result in hearings before the 
commission, the preparation of testimony and the is- 
suance of final recapture reports; and this is all fraught 
with a great deal of legal controversy.” 

After the item was cut out of the House bill, he ex- 
plained, a hearing was held before the Budget bureau, 
and the President had recommended a reinstatement of 
the original amount in the bill to be considered by the 
Senate. 

Commissioner Lewis told the Senate committee of a 
list of 161 roads on which it is proposed, by June 30, 
1931, to issue recapture reports and that the commission 
figured there were about 400 “recapture roads.” In re- 
ply to a question as to whether it would cost $1,000,000 
for that work he said: “It is not only going to take 
$1,000,000 but it is going to take many millions of dol- 
lars to cope with this situation. I have an estimate which 
I am loath to put into the record. Inasmuch as the 
point has been raised, however, I will say that we esti- 
mate that there is outstanding as a minimum, some- 
thing like $150,000,000 subject to recapture and it might 
be more than that. Now whenever you take money 
away from railroads you have to proceed with ade- 
quate preparation, and that costs a tremendous amount 
of money. The records of the carriers have to be 
checked, not only on the valuation of the property but 
also on the way they have kept their accounts. In some 
instances in which we have made that check the ac- 
counts are probably 15 per cent off. And, further than 
that, we are almost ten years behind time on this work 
right now.” 











Looking Over the East Half of the Erecting Shop Showing the 200-Ton and 15-Ton Cranes in the Background 





Canadian National Builds Large 
Shop at Montreal 


New locomotive repair unit covering 6.360 acres incorporates 
many unique features of construction, arrangement 
and operation 


ARLY last year the Canadian National com- 
kK pleted and put in operation at Montreal, Que., 

Can., the largest and most up-to-date locomo- 
tive repair shop in the Dominion, and one which rivals 
anything of its kind in the United States. The new 
shop, which is located at Point St. Charles, is not only 
expansive, having a floor area of 277,100 sq. ft., but 
is unusual in that it houses under one roof a complete 
locomotive maintenance and repair unit, including an 
erecting shop, a heavy machine shop, a light machine 
shop, a boiler shop, a tender shop, a truck shop, a 
spring shop, a forge shop, and numerous auxiliary shop 
areas. 

All of the various units of the shop are located with 
specific relation to each other, with the view of expedit- 
ing repair work, and each individual unit is completely 
fitted with modern equipment and machine tools. 
Eleven electrically-operated overhead traveling cranes, 
together with 3 traveling jib cranes (electrically 
driven), with a total lifting capacity of 477 tons, serve 
the various units, in addition to 81 stationary jib cranes 
of one and two-tons capacity. The new shop, which 
was completed and put in operation on July 16, 1929, 
replaces locomotive repair facilities at Point St. 
Charles, constructed in 1857, which, in recent years, 
have been inadequate to handle effectively the repair 
‘tf the heavier power which has been placed in service. 

In addition to the new shop, a new power house has 
been constructed at Point St. Charles, which replaces 
two old boiler plants, and supplies all of the steam re- 
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quired for power and heating in both the new locomo- 
tive shop and the existing car repair shops. One of 
the most interesting features of the new power house, 
which is modern in every detail, is the boiler arrange- 
ment and auxiliary equipment provided for burning 
pulverized fuel. 


Shop is Well Constructed and Laid Out 


The new shop and power house are two of the im- 
portant units completed in a large and comprehensive 
terminal development plan mapped out by the Canadian 
National for Point St. Charles. These two new facil- 
ities are typical of what can be expected in the remain- 
ing facilities to be constructed, the next of which will 
undoubtedly be a car shop, which is expected to have a 
loor area approximately twice that of the new loco- 
motive repair unit. 

The locomotive shop, which lies in a general east and 
west direction, is a steel-frame structure, with exterior 
walls of red plastic brick above a five-foot base course 
of concrete. The entire structure is carried on Ray- 
mond cast-in-place concrete piles, piles being necessary 
as the building site is close to the St. Lawrence river 
and only a few feet above its normal water level. 

The shop is rectangular in shape, and is 1,056 ft. 
long by 265 ft. 4 in. wide. The building is divided 


longitudinally into four main bays, separated only by 
longitudinal rows of steel roof-supporting columns; in 
addition, there is a wide, closed-in transverse bay across 
the west end. 
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Beginning at the south side of the building, the first 
bay, which is 55 ft. 6 in. wide, is designed as a miscel- 
laneous bay and provides space for a spring shop, a 
brake and spring gear repair shop, a tube shop, an air 
brake shop, a jacket and tin shop, a pipe shop, a wood- 
working shop, a light plate shop, and an area for re- 
pairing feedwater heater equipment and superheaters. 
In addition, this bay also includes a riveting tower. 

The next longitudinal bay to the north of the mis- 
cellaneous bay is 85 ft. wide and contains the erecting 
shop, and a space 216 ft. long at the east end which 
forms the main boiler shop. The next bay to the north 
is 70 ft. wide and is known as the heavy machine bay, 
with the exception of 264 ft. at the east end, which is 
laid out as a tender tank and frame shop. The next, 
or most northerly bay is 54 ft. 10 in. wide, and except 
for 264 ft. at its east end, is used as a light machine 
bay. The area at the east end of this bay is assigned 
to tender and engine truck repairs. 

The roof over the shop is of the flat type with a row 
of skylights through the center of each bay, with the 
exception of that portion over the erecting bay, which 
rises in a monitor or clerestory with glazed sash along 
both sides. The roof deck is of mill type construction, 
covered by Johns-Manville asbestos built-up roofing, and 
is carried on structural steel roof trusses. The most 
unusual feature of the roof construction is the fact 
that all of the timber used was treated with zinc chlo- 
ride before framing, to prolong its life and to make it 
fire-resistant. All roof drainage is carried down along- 
side columns inside the building to storm sewers. 


Adequate Lighting and Heating Are Assured 


One of the most noticeable features of the shop con- 
struction is the large amount of glass provided to in- 
sure adequate daylighting. In all, about 45,000 sq. ft. 
in the side walls, or about 39.5 per cent of the entire 
wall area is of glass. In addition, there is 22,200 sq. 
it. of glass in the sides of the clerestory over the erect- 
ing shop, and a total of 51,810 sq. ft. of glass in the 
sky-lights. All of the sash in the building are of steel 
construction, furnished by the Truscon Steel Company, 
i‘; in. rough cast glass being used in the side wall sash, 
while the skylights are glazed with Georgian wire 
glass, which is said to resist cracking in spite of uneven 
temperature or sudden temperature changes. The 
proper diffusion of daylight within the shop is provided 
mainly by the roughcast character of the glass used, 
but is greatly assisted by the fact that the entire inside 
surface of the solid walls, together with the interior 
steelwork and the underside of the roof, are painted 
with aluminum paint down to within five feet of the 
floor. Below this point the walls and steelwork are 
painted black. 

Overhead artificial lighting is used throughout the 
shop, employing Holophane reflectors which are sus- 
pended from the roof trusses at heights level with the 
lower chords of the trusses. Each fixture is coupled 
to the wiring circuit by a plug connection to facilitate 
its removal for cleaning and lamp replacement, and all 
of the fixtures are easily accessible from the tops of 
the electric traveling cranes serving the building. The 
lamps used in the ceiling lighting units are of either 
750 or 500-watt capacity, and the lights are suitably 
spaced to produce the desired illuminating effect. In 
order to permit sectional lighting, all of the ceiling 
lights are controlled in groups of six from cabinets 
conveniently located on the building columns. 

In addition to the general lighting, all of the heavy 
machine tools and a iarge proportion of the smaller 
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A General Layout Plan of the Locomotive Shop Showing the Arrangement of the Various Departments 
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machines in the shop are provided with either bracket 
lighting fixtures or extension cords, and each of the 
pits in the erecting shop is equipped with five plug re- 
ceptacles, three at the back end aiid two at the front 
end, controlled from cabinets on the building columns. 

Of equal importance to the lighting of the shop is 
the natural ventilation which has been provided. Fresh 
air is admitted around all sides of the shop through bot- 
tom-hinged sash low in the side walls, and accumulated 
gasses, smoke and steam are carried off through an 
ample number of ventilators mounted on the skylights 
and the roof deck. Natural ventilation is greatly as- 
sisted by the high roof over the building, which varies 
from a minimum height of 41 ft. to a maximum height 
of 64 ft. in the clerestory. 

Heating of the building is accomplished by indirect 
steam heat, in a system which includes a total of 81 
high-ceiling-type unit heaters. Each of these units is 
supplied with exhaust steam at five pounds pressure, 
and is operated by a two-horsepower motor. About 50 
per cent of the heaters are thermostatically controlled, 
the remainder having manual control so that they can 
be cut into service as required to maintain a shop 
temperature of 65 deg. 

All of the heaters are supported by the roof trusses 
and discharge the heated air at levels just above their 
lower chords. In the erecting bay, therefore, the warm 
air is discharged at a point more than 56 ft. above the 
floor, while in the remainder of the building the heated 
air is discharged at an elevation of about 35 ft. above 
the flocr. The force of the discharge has been care- 
fully gaged to produce a uniform temperature at the 
Hloor level without creating drafts. 


Floors and Foundations 


lor the most part, the floors throughout the shop are 
of creosoted wood blocks laid on a reintorced concrete 
base. The main exceptions to this are in the forge 
shop, which has a cinder floor with concrete trucking 
ways, and the spring and tank shops, which have con- 
crete floors. Other exceptions are in the boiler shop, 
where a small area of cinder floor is provided around 
the flange furnace and the presses where hot plates 
are handled, and in the tube shop, where concrete is 
used around the tube cleaning machines because of the 
dampness which prevails around these machines. 

All of the machine tools in the shop rest on con- 
crete, the foundations being of a widely varying char- 
acter to suit the different types and weights of ma- 
chines. The foundations for the larger units requir- 
ing anchor bolts, pits, etc., were poured in advance of 
the concrete subfloor. No special foundations were 
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Looking West Through a Section of the Light Machine Bay 


provided for the lighter machines, the subiloor being 
thickened under these machines by extending the con- 
crete of the subfloor up to the normal floor level. Re- 
gardless of the type of flooring, the trucking aisles pro- 
vided were laid out to permit convenient trucking 
service to all parts of the shop. Where these aisles 
would not be clearly discernible in themselves, they are 
outlined on the floor by white painted lines. Outside 
the building, and entirely surrounding it at a distance 
of 17 ft. from the walls, is a 20-ft. concrete roadway, 
which is connected to all of the outside doorways of 
the shop and with the main stores building and the 
city streets. 


Erecting Shop Has 31 Pits 


Limitations imposed by the building site, and the ne- 
cessity of maintaining the old shop in operation during 
the construction of the new shop, practically made it 
necessary to assemble the complete new locomotive shop 
facilities in a single building, an arrangement somewhat 
unique in locomotive shop design. Appearing entirely 
feasible, however, the main consideration given atten- 
tion was to so locate and equip the various. units that 
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locomotive parts could be delivered to the subdepart- 
ments, repaired and returned to the erecting shop with 
the greatest of speed, and then reassembled on the lo- 
comotives in a minimum of time and with a minimum 
of manual effort. As a result of studies made, the 
erecting shop was located as near the center of the 
building as possible and was surrounded by the various 
subdepartments, so located as to reduce the handling 
and haulage of parts to a minimum. 

The erecting shop, which lies under the clerestory of 
the roof, is 659 ft. long bv 85 ft. wide, and has a clear 
height of 56 ft. te the lower chords of the roof trusses. 
This unit is equipped with 31 transverse locomotive pits, 
spaced 24 ft. center to center. In addition, there are 
four tracks adjoining the more easterly pit, which ex- 
tend from yard connections outside the shop, two of 
which are used for stripping operations on. incoming 
locomotives, and the other two for finishing up outgo- 
ing locomotives. All of the locomotive pits are of re- 
inforced concrete construction, 60 ft. long by 4 ft. 1 
in. wide. They are 2 ft. 4 in. deep at their south ends 
and 3 ft. deep at their north ends, and are equipped 
with drainage connections. Each pit is provided with 
five compressed air and five electric outlets, three of 
each being located at the back end, and the remaining 
two at the front end. 

All of the handling of locomotives, and practically 
all of the handling of parts in the erecting shop is done 
by cranes. The main crane serving this unit is an over- 
head electric traveling-type crane of 200-tons’ capac- 
ity, with a span of 81 ft. 11 in. and a space of 21 ft. 
6 in. between its main bridge girders, making it possi- 
ble to lift locomotives to a maximum height. This crane 
serves the full length of the erecting shop and handles 
locomotives to and from the incoming and outgoing 
tracks over other locomotives or the pits, and also over 
all other cranes serving the erecting shop except a 40- 
ton crane of the same type, on the same runway. 

The design of the 200-ton traveling crane is rather 
unique in that it is supplied with.a ten-ton auxiliary 
hoisting trolley, operating on the main bridge between 
the two main trolleys. This arrangement is proving 
a decided improvement over the usual system of adding 
auxiliary hoists on the main trolleys where they are out 
of action during the lifting, wheeling or unwheeling of 
locomotives. 

Other cranes serying the erecting shop include the 
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40-ton travelling crane referred to above, which serves 
principally the boiler shop at the east end of the build- 
ing; two 15-ton messenger cranes with spans of 79 
ft. 3 in., and with lower runways also extending into 
the boiler shop; and a series of 1-ton, 26-ft. jib cranes 
installed at alternate columns along the south side of 
the erecting bay, at the front ends of the pits, which 
are used principally for front end work. 

Other equipment in the erecting shop includes special 
trestles and platforms to facilitate the work on and 
about locomotives; machine vises and power grinders 
along both the front and rear ends of the pits; and gas 
welding outfits at alternate columns along both sides 
of the bay, each column so equipped being fitted with 
a light swinging jib, eight feet above the floor, to carry 
the oxygen and acetylene hose over the trucking aisles. 
The equipment also includes a system for making hy- 
drostatic tests of boilers, and when necessary, locomo- 
tives can be charged with steam up to 160 Ib. for re- 
moval from the shop under their own power. 


Machine Bays Are Well Equipped 


The machine shop is divided into heavy and light 
machine bays, and is located north of the erecting shop. 
The heavy machine bay lies immediately adjacent to 
the erecting shop and is 659 ft. long by 70 ft. wide, 
with a clear height of 35 ft. to the roof trusses. The 
light machine bay is 659 ft. long by 54 ft. 10 in. wide, 
and is likewise 35 ft. high to the roof trusses. Both bays 
are served by cranes, the heavy machine bay by two 15- 
ton traveling bridge cranes, and the light machine bay 
by three one-ton traveling wall-bracket cranes. In ad- 
dition, a large number of hand-operated cranes are lo- 
cated about the heavy machine bay for handling work 
to and from machines. 

The machine shop is organized into ten subdepart- 
ments, with the machinery grouped accordingly in or- 
der to make possible the most intensive supervision. 
These various subdepartments include one for making 
new frames and cylinders; one for handling work on 
pistons, crossheads, guide bars and cylinder covers; an- 
other for’ renewals and repair work on driving wheels, 
axle bolts and crank pins, a miscellaneous machine 
group; a main side-rod group; a bolt and stud group; 
a brasswork group; a tool room and store; a mill- 
wright department; and a department for the inspection 
and repair of all motion parts and piston valves. 
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Driving wheels and engine truck storage is provided 
in the heavy machine shop by the extension of the erect- 
ing shop pit tracks into this bay, and also by the pro- 
vision of short-length storage tracks in the heavy ma- 
chine bay, located midway between the pit tracks. This 
trackage in the machine shop is used not only for wheel 
and truck storage, but as the point where axle boxes 
are fitted and applied to the wheels, this being aided 
by the jib cranes provided at alternate building columns. 
When the work on wheels and trucks is completed, 
they are held on the extensions of the pit tracks, ready 
to be rolled forward into the erecting shops and under 
the proper locomotive, without the necessity of handling 
them by a crane. 

The machines and tools provided in the machine 
shop are of the most modern types and were selected 
and located with the idea of promoting the greatest 
speed and economy in carrying out the shop work. 
They include not only certain of the newer tools from 
the old shop, but numerous new units of equipment, 
some of which were specially designed by the Canadian 
National to meet its requirements. 

Where possible, all machines in the shop are arranged 
for individual motor drive, power being delivered by 
two independent feeders, one carrying 220-volt d.c. cur- 
rent, and the other, 550-volt, 3-phase, 60-cycle, a.c. 
current. The main feeders are carried from the switch- 
board in the new power house nearby to the shop in 
underground tile conduit, and are continued under the 
shop floor throughout the length of the building, with 
numerous take-offs leading to groups of service 
switches. 


On the side of the erecting shop opposite the heavy - 


and light machine bays is another long bay, along the 
south side of the building, where a wide variety of 
miscellaneous shop work is carried out. This bay is 
791 ft. long by 55 ft. 6 in. wide and is served through- 
out its length by a 15-ton overhead traveling crane. 
The main units in this bay include a spring shop, a 
brake and spring group, an air brake shop, a jacket and 
tin shop, a woodworking shop, a pipe shop, a tube shop, 
a light plate shop, and a section for the inspection and 
repair of superheaters, throttles, etc. 


Boiler, Tender and Truck Shops 


The boiler shop occupies the south-east corner of 
the building, opposite the east ends of the erecting shop 


and miscellaneous shop bays. The main section of the- 
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boiler. shop lies in line with the erecting shop and is 
216 ft. long by 85 ft. wide. This section is served 
by the 40-ton crane which serves the erecting shop, 
thus making it possible to move boilers from the erect- 


ing pits to the boiler shop and vice-versa. It is also 
served by the two 15-ton traveling cranes operated 
throughout the erecting shop, and in addition, is 


equipped with several small-capacity jib cranes for 


handling parts. 

The boiler shop is provided with two tracks, without 
pits, for placing boilers requiring heavy firebox work 
where it is not desired to detach the boilers from the 
frames and cylinders. It is equipped with machinery 
of sufficient capacity to perform all of the necessary 
machining and flanging operations required in con- 
structing or repairing a complete modern locomotive 
boiler. 

The more southerly part of the boiler shop, where 
work of a lighter character is carried on, is a continu- 
ation of the miscellaneous machine bay along the south 
side of the building and occupies a space 144-ft. long. 
This part of the boiler shop is served by the 15-ton 
traveling crane which operates throughout the miscel- 
laneous machinery bay. A riveting tower, 36 ft. by 33 
ft., and 80 ft. high, is located in the south-east corner 
of this section of the boiler shop, and is equipped with a 
25-ton crane and a 12-ft. hydraulic gap riveter for boiler 
barrel and heavy tank work. 

Tender frame and tank repairs are made in the ten- 
der shop, which occupies a space 264 ft. long by 70 
ft. wide adjacent to the boiler shop and immediately 
at the east end of the heavy machine bay. This unit 
has a capacity of 14 tenders. It is served by a 40-ton 
overhead traveling crane, and has a clear height of 35 
ft., which makes it possible to move the largest types 
of tender tanks over one another. 

In order to facilitate the testing of repaired tanks 
with water in this shop, seven four-inch water cranes 
have been installed at the building columns, each crane 
serving two tanks. The test water is pumped to the 
water cranes by an electrically-operated pump, from a 
20,000-gal. capacity tank installed beneath the shop 
floor. After tests of tanks are made, the water is 
dumped into a drain which returns it to the storage 
tank for recirculation. 

Tender trucks are passed back into a truck shop im- 
mediately north of the tender shop and occupying the 
east end of the light machine bay. This shop occupies 
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a floor area 264 ft. long by 55 ft. 10 in. wide, and is 
served by a 15-ton electric traveling crane. In addition 
to tender truck repairs, the truck shop is equipped to 
handle all of the work necessary on locomotive trucks, 
these being handled to the shop by the 40-ton crane 
serving the tender shop. 

The forge shop occupies a bay 265 ft. long by 85 
ft. wide, extending transversely across the west end of 
the building, and is separated from the other shop units 
by a corrugated, galvanized iron partition extending 
to the roof. This shop is served throughout its length 
by a 10-ton traveling crane of its own, but is not 
served by any of the cranes used elsewhere in the 
building. All parts to and from the forge shop are, 
therefore, moved on electric trucks, which operate be- 
tween the various parts of the building over the con- 
crete roadway surrounding the building and the con- 
crete truckingways within the building itself. 

The more important equipment within the forge shop 
includes new down-draft forges, steam hammers rang- 
ing up to 6,000-Ib. capacity, and a total of 26 new down- 
draft oil and gas-fired furnaces for various purposes. 
A down-draft system was installed in the shop because 
of the interference which would have been caused to 
the crane operation by the usual arrangement of natural 
draft stacks. In the system employed, two separate 
draft lines were installed under the floor, leading to 
suction fans and stacks located at two opposite corners 
of the shop. 


Welded Pipe Systems Used 


One of the features of the shop given special atten- 
tion was the various pipe services provided, this being 
done with the view of reducing leakage losses and 
maintenance costs to a minimum. Originating in the 
power house, the various services are brought into the 
shop through a reinforced concrete tunnel, 6% ft. 
high by 8 ft. wide, which extends across, under the 
center of the building. From the supply mains in this 
tunnel, branches or risers are brought up at the side 
walls and the column lines, and from these risers the 
service lines are distributed overhead along the face of 
the walls and columns on standard brackets and clips. 
From the service lines, drops are carried down at the 
columns and along the side walls in accordance with the 
plan laid out for providing the desired arrangement of 
compressed air connections, oxy-acetylene _ stations, 
steam and service water outlets, fire hydrants, drinking 
fountains, toilets, etc. 

All pipe lines, with the exception of drinking water 
lines, have welded joints, and all valves and other fit- 
tings above two inch are flanged with mating flanges 
and welded into the lines. In addition, all short bends, 
elbows, tees and other pipe fittings were cut from 
straight sections of pipe and welded into the lines. 
Manifolds for air hose connections were made in a 
similar manner and welded into the air lines. 

All live steam and return lines are insulated, and 
all drinking water lines are enclosed with an anti- 
sweat and temperature covering. In addition, the entire 
piping installation has been painted in the color scheme 
which has been adopted over the system, there being 
13 colors or variations of colors employed in the shop 
layout. 


Conveniences Provided For Employees 


In addition to the mechanical features of the shop, 
there are a number of features designed for the safety 
and convenience of the 1400 or more men employed in 
the various departments. These include machine guards, 
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steel trestles for supporting platforms for work about 


locomotives, first aid stations, and conveniently- 
located and well-equipped washroom and toilet facili- 
ties. Altogether, there are 26 drinking fountains, 29 
urinals, and 58 toilets in the building, and wash basins, 
sinks and wash fountains sufficient to accommodate 253 
men atone time. 

The washroom and toilet facilities in the forge, boiler 
and tender shops aré housed in combination structures 
together with the foremen’s offices in these shops. Sim- 
ilar facilities serving the erecting and machine shops 
are housed in a two-story structure located about mid- 
way in the length of the light machine bay. This struc- 
ture also houses offices for the erecting and machine 
shop foremen and a tool repair room. All of the wash- 
rooms are equipped with Bradley wash fountains and 
metal lockers. The drinking fountains and urinals are 
located at intervals throughout the shop building most 
convenient to the men. 


Power House Includes Many Interesting Features 


The new power house, just south of the locomotive 
shop, is a four-story brick and concrete structure sup- 
ported on reinforced concrete foundations, and is 
equipped with a 160-ft. radial brick stack with an in- 
side diameter of 12 ft. at the top. The floors of the 
plant are of concrete and tile, the lowest floor being 
just above the ground level. All of the window sash 
throughout the building are of steel construction. The 
two main floors in the plant are the ground floor, 
which carries the condensing and pumping equipment, 
all piping, and the ash conveyor, and the next floor 


‘above, which is the firing and engine-room floor. 


As a result of considerable study, the plant was de- 
signed to burn pulverized fuel exclusively. The major 
equipment in the boiler room includes two stationary 
tubular cross-drum-type Babcock and Wilcox boilers, 
with a working pressure of 350 Ib., and each with a 
capacity of 1,000 hp. The boilers are equipped with 
Diamond soot blowers and with Elesco superheaters, 
and are each fired by two Aero coal pulverizers. These 
latter units are motor-driven, each having a normal ca- 
pacity of 6,000 Ib. of coal an hour. Other equipment 
in the boiler room includes principally feedwater heat- 
ers and regulators, an economizer, boiler-feed pumps, 
induced-draft fans and recording instruments. 

The engine room equipment consists of one 1,000- 
kw. d.c. turbine generator; one 500-kw. a.c. steam- 
driven auxiliary generator, used as a standby unit in 
case of a purchased-power supply failure; two steam- 
driven air compressors, each with a capacity of 2,500 
cu. ft. of free air per minute ; and the necessary switch- 
boards. The purchased electric power at the plant is 
delivered over duplicate transmission lines at 12,000 
volts, 3 phase, 60 cycles. Six 1,000-k.v.a. transformers, 
wired in groups of three, are used to step the voltage 
down to 2,200 and 550 volts at the switchboards. In ad- 
dition, numerous other banks of transformers are lo- 
cated about the shop to supply power of the proper char- 
acter to the various units of equipment. 


Operation of the Plant 


In carrying out the operations at the power house, 
coal is received on a special track and is dumped into 
a track hopper from which it passes over a reciprocat- 
ing feeder to a chain bucket conveyor, which, in turn, 
elevates it to an overhead coal bunker. If necessary, the 
incoming coal can be by-passed to a 24-in. by 24-in. 
double-roll crusher before being elevated to the coal 
bunker, but, ordinarily, this will not be necessary as 
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slack coal is being purchased. A magnetic separator 
in the reciprocating feeder removes all metallic sub- 
stances from the coal before itis stored, thereby pre- 
cluding damage to the coal pulverizers from this source. 

From the coal bunker, which has a capacity of 500 
tons, and which is located 55 ft. above the ground, the 
coal flows to the pulverizers by gravity, but on-its way 
it passes through batch weighing scales, which dump 
in quantities of 200 lb. each. Blowers supplied with pre- 
heated air force the pulverized fuel into the furnaces 
where it burns while in a suspended state. _ 

No grates are provided in the furnaces, and the fine 
ash from the pulverized coal, which settles on the floors 
of the furnaces, is raked out into an ash trough in the 
ground-level floor. From here the ashes are scraped up 
and carried to ash cars outside the building by a drag- 
scraper type conveyor. 

The general contractor on the locomotive shop and 
the power house was Anglin-Norcross, Ltd., while all 
of the steel work in both buildings was done by the 
Dominion Bridge Company, which also furnished and 
installed all of the overhead electric traveling cranes. 
The boiler equipment in the power house was supplied 
and installed by Foster Wheeler, Ltd. All engineering, 
design and construction work in connection with both 
the shop and the power house was carried out under 
the general supervision of C. B. Brown, chief engineer 
of operation of the Canadian National, assisted by W. 
A. Duff, Engineer of Standards, J. Schofield, architect, 
and J. Roberts, general supervisor of shop methods. 
H. L. Currie, assistant engineer, was in charge of the 
construction. 


Freight Car Loading 


WasuincrTon, D. C. 
EVENUE freight car loading in the week ended 
February 15 amounted to 891,597 cars, a de- 
crease of 65,901 cars as compared with the cor- 
responding week of last year but an increase of 3,011 
cars as compared with 1928. Reductions as compared 
with last year were reported as to all commodity classi- 
fications. Coal loading was 29,425 cars less than in the 
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corresponding week of 1929 and miscellaneous loading 


was 18,778 cars less. All districts showed decreases 
as compared with last year but the Eastern, Pocahontas, 
Central Western and Southwestern districts showed 
increases as compared with 1928. The summary, as 
compiled by the Car Service Division of the American 
Railway Association, follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
Weck Ended Saturday, February 15, 1930 














Districts 1930 1929 1928 
eons pace denk baaemet ee 203,491 226,959 200,001 
| Se ee 180,236 193,423 177,365 
cea Lmkadewkeek caren 54,852 59,015 50,138 
Te 6 ie wile kale aae an 141,276 148,405 143,409 
OO a rere 105,901 113,538 117,100 
re i enans bees eues 130,944 140,632 129,104 
6 da Giw enboe hon ccd ida’ 74,897 75,526 71,469 
Total Western Districts ............ 311,742 329,696 317,673 
nals bwrcinn kaw aes 891,597 957,498 888,586 

Commodities 
Grain and Grain Products .......... 44,755 47,153 41,318 
fo | Yeas aa rer 25,887 26,879 31,698 
EE Cea ee ay ee eee 182,325 211,750 157,037 
ee ieee an See Ow swe be Ow RE 11,428 13,599 0,675 
ns wash a wen keane 59,134 61,524 68,273 

ia ae Sale Ne ae a Riel alacant 8,905 9,605 8,422 
pee =O od ere 239,523 248,570 249,172 
Sh  ccwewae eras 319,640 338,418 321,999 
SE EEE ee ee 891,597 957,498 888,586 
DE, Ml akcesesase. O48 ea whewne 886,581 955,981 906,477 
0 I re rere ee 898,894 947,154 926,262 
[| OS ae ero 862,621 926,474 902,664 
DE BE. paws bac ckccouse sce SKem 847,353 931,861 884,683 

Cumulative totals, 7 weeks...... 6,026,496 6,432,088 6,170,228 


The freight car surplus for the period ended February 
8 averaged 373,825 cars, a decrease of 18,727 as com- 
pared with the week before. The total included 203,820 
box cars, 116,758 coal cars, 26,121 stock cars, and 13,233 
refrigerator cars. 


Car Loading in Canada 


Revenue car loadings at stations in Canada for the 
week ended February 15 totalled 57,130 cars, a decrease 
from the previous week of 120 cars and a decrease from 
the same week last year of 8,406 cars. 


Total Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 
Loaded Connections 
Total for Canada 
eS Of Pere ee 57,130 38,763 
February 8, 1930 57,250 38,932 
Pebewary 1, TS9SD ....ccccese 58,965 38,970 
ee ee 65,536 45,409 
Cumulative Totals for Canada 
.  * % £3 are 383,535 252,582 
2 MR. ccccntcnwn sagan’ 411,309 279,890 
«ME Eo hcecesenckwnees 438,780 262,929 
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Northern Lines May Merge 
Without C. B. &. Q. 


1. C. C. imposes conditions to make unification 
fit consolidation plan 


OLLOWING the provisions of its consolidation 
plan promulgated in December the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on February 21 made 

public its long-delayed report on the proposed Great 
Northern Pacific unification, finding it would be in the 
public interest for the new company to acquire control of 
the Great Northern, the Northern Pacific and the 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle, conditioned on an agree- 
ment by the two northern companies to give up ultimately 
their joint control of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
and upon presentation to it of a satisfactory supple- 
mental plan or proposal in other respects for the estab- 
lishment of system No. 12 of the consolidation plan (see 
map which appeared with Railway Age of January 25). 

The other conditions relate to the inclusion of short 
lines, unified operation of terminals and use of the 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle by the Milwaukee. 

The commission held out a possibility, however, that 
it might consider some plan by which the Northern 
companies might retain the Burlington line from the 
Twin cities to Chicago by saying: “Although the ap- 
plicants’ plan does not contemplate actual consolidation, 
it is of such permanent character that our approval of it, 
with control of the Burlington passing into the same 
hands that would control the Northern lines, would be 
clearly incompatible with our consolidation program. 
This is not to say that the Northern lines should be denied 
a permanent entrance into the Chicago district; that 
question we are not deciding now. The discussion of 
the applicants’ proposal will have to do with the merits 
of the plan without reference to the Burlington, and our 
findings will be made in the light of conclusions reached 
in our study of the general consolidation scheme.” 

Commissioners Eastman and McManamy dissented, 
taking the position that consolidation of the two North- 
ern lines would be inconsistent with the preservation of 
competition, and that the applications should not be 
dealt with under paragraph 2 of section 5 of the act. 
Commissioners Brainerd and Woodlock, concurring, ob- 
jected to the provision for divorce of the Burlington. 
Commissioner Lewis concurred but expressed the opinion 
that public interest would best be served by maintaining 
the status quo and close community of interest of the 
Great Northern, Northern Pacific and Burlington. 

The general conclusions stated by the majority are as 
follows: 

The applicants’ proposal has, in our opinion, important ad- 
vantages. The economies in operation from it are well assured 
and are large in aggregate amount. Such means of lowering 
the cost of rail transportation and of ultimately reducing rates 
should be adopted wherever possible. By the use of shorter 
routes, one-system movements, common terminals, and car sup- 
ply, the public may confidently look for substantial benefits 
from this unification, notable among which are savings in time 
due to rerouting, elimination of interchange, and increased 
access to markets. Efficient operation and management of the 
unified property is indicated by the evidence. A material loss 
of competition has not been shown. The plan is free from 
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adverse criticism on the score of stock manipulation and finan- 
cial complications. Such objections as have been presented to 
the consideration, terms and conditions involved can not, in 
our opinion be deemed serious. The issues which were raised 
in the transportation features of the plan have been substan- 
tially met by the applicants, and the objections based on the 
inclusion of the Burlington in the proposed system have been 
disposed of by our recent action in the plan for railroad con- 
solidation. 


Conditions Proposed 


The record will be held open for the submission to us by 
the applicants, for our consideration and approval, of a sup- 
plemental plan or proposal which, while not altering the re- 
corded applications in other respects, shall give acceptable as- 
surance and provide that: 

_() The Burlington shall be divorced from control by the 
Northern Companies within a reasonable period of time, such 
period to be stated as nearly as may be practicable; 

(2) A bona fide and feasible plan for the acquisition and 
operation of all the so-called short lines of railroad named in 
System No. 12 of the consolidation plan, except such thereof 
as may be found by us, upon this record or from a subsequent 
showing, not to be required by the present or future public 
convenience and necessity. 

(3) A comprehensive program and statement of proposed 
policy in the matter of the unified operation of terminals, or 
its equivalent, as hereinbefore explained. 

(4) Suitable assurance that the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific Railroad Company, upon fair terms, may have 
access from Spokane to Portland and intervening points, over 
the lines of the Spokane, Portland & Seattle Railway Company, 
as provided in the said plan of consolidation. 

Subject to the fulfillment of the foregoing terms and 
conditions precedent, the commission, without issuing 
an order, included in its report the usual findings of ap- 
proval of the acquisition by the G. N. P. of control of 
the S. P. & S. by 99-year lease, and of control of the 
G. N. and N. P. by 99-year lease and stock ownership, of 
the issue of 10 shares of the no-par stock of the new 
company for organization purposes and of 4,970,976 
shares to be exchanged share for share for stock of the 
two northern companies as delivered under the plan, and 
also of the proposed assumption by the new company 
of liability in respect of the securities of the three com- 
panies. 

The applications deait with were filed on July 8, 1927, 
and after extensive hearings the case was submitted on 
oral argument on October 5, 1928. The commission 
then withheld its disposition of the case until after the 
promulgation of its general plan. The report made 
public February 21 was decided upon on February 11. 
The lines involved included 554 miles operated by the 
S. P. & S., 8,164 by the G. N. and 6,668 by the N. P., a 
total of 15,386. With the Burlington system included 
the total would be nearly 27,000 miles. The consolida- 
tion plan placed the Burlington and its subsidiaries, a 
total of 11,473 miles, in system No. 14. 

The several applications were considered together as 
interdependent parts of a proposal for the unified opera- 
tion and management of the Northern Companies and 
the Spokane Company. 
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Intervening petitions were filed by 147 local associa- 
tions, municipalities, business organizations, etc., of 
which 119 favored the granting of the applications and 
18 were definitely opposed. Of the 11 state bodies 
which intervened, only one clearly favored the proposal. 
Of three counties, two were in favor and one was op- 
posed ; of six individuals, one was in favor and five were 
opposed. The interveners also included 11 minor rail- 
road companies, nine of which asked to be taken into 
the applicant’s system, and four Class I railroads. 

The predominating expression of approval of the pro- 
posal from territories which are largely served separ- 
ately by the Northern Lines, should be considered, the 
Commission says, along with the fact that over 96 per 
cent of all stations on these lines are local to one or the 
other of them. Thus, where direct rail competition is 
not a prominent factor, public sentiment seems to be 
generally favorable to the proposal. The total popula- 
tion which is purely local to one or the other line was 
given as 1,235,519, while that which is served by othe: 
roads as well is 2 013 ,330. Opposition to the plan was 
presented by such interveners as the Farmers Grain 
Dealers associations of North Dakota and Montana, the 
state commissions of Washington, Wisconsin, Iowa, 
South Dakota, Minnesota and Nebraska, the chambers 
of commerce, or other commercial bodies, of Duluth, 
Minn., Fargo and Grand Forks, N. Dak., Omaha, Nebr., 
and Tacoma, Wash., the Southern Minnesota Mills, the 
receiver of the Minneapolis & St. Louis, and the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific. The most serious 
opposition to the granting of the applications, according 
to the report, is found in the representations made by 
this intervener, which contends that the proposed unifi- 
cation would be detrimental to its welfare and would 
not be in the public interest. 

An attempt to unify the Great Northern and North- 
ern Pacific was made between 1893 and 1896, and again 
in 1901. Both projects failed because of adverse de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
based upon consideration of the competitive nature of 
the lines. In Northern Securities Company v. United 
States, 193 U. S. 197, decided March 14, 1904, the court 
held that the arrangement was an illegal combination 
in restraint of interstate commerce and fell within the 
prohibitions and provisions of the act of July 2, 1890, 
The Northern Securities Company had issued its stock 
upon an agreed basis in exchange for more than nine- 
tenths of the stock of the Northern Pacific and more 
than three-fourths of the stock of the Great Northern. 
Following the decision above cited, the Northern Securi- 
ties Company called in 99 per cent of its outstanding 
stock, the holder of each share surrendered to receive 
$30.17 of the stock of the Great Northern and $39.27 
of the stock of the Northern Pacific. In Harriman v. 
Northern Securities Company, 197 U. S. 244, the Su- 
preme Court affirmed an action of the lower court deny- 
ing a temporary injunction against the pro rata distribu- 
tion of the stock holdings of the Northern Securities 
Company. The report remarks that “it is worthy of 
note in connection with the case before us that, as a 
result of the rulings by the highest court in the Northern 
Securities Company cases, a common control of the 
Northern Companies through stock ownership was 
created.” 

It was stated that December 31, 1926, the same per- 
sons owned about 63 per cent of Northern Pacific stock 
and 59 per cent of Great Northern stock, or collectively, 
that 61 per cent of the total capital stock of both com- 
panies was held by the same stockholders. Excluding 
stock held in brokers’ names, approximately 46 per cent 
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was so held. The applicants believe, if the persons ulti- 
mately entitled to the stock held by brokerage firms are 
considered, that more than 50 per cent of the stock of 
each company is held by the same stockholders. In 
1901 the Northern lines acquired joint control of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. Approximately 97 per 
cent of the Burlington's capital stock was purchased, 
and is owned in equal parts by the Northern Companies. 
Expenditures exceeding $230,000,000 have been made 
in constructing the Spokane and other connecting lines, 
and in providing joint facilities to be used by two or 
more of the three major systems. 

The proposed leases were authorized by the boards 
of directors of the lessor companies and the new com- 
pany. The attitude of the stockholders of the Northern 
Companies is expressed by the deposit of approximately 
70 per cent of the stock of each of these companies 
with the deposit committee. 

Foremost among the considerations in favor of the 
proposed unification, the report says, is the feasibility of 
making large operating economies, estimated by appli- 
cants at $10,142,811 a year, although it was contended 
by the Milwaukee that less than 50 per cent of the tctal 
Saving estimated is dependent upon unification. The 
applicants also laid emphasis upon the need for strength- 
ening the northwestern railroads, but the commission 
says “it is not clear that these roads are in such poor 
financial condition, compared with the western district 
carriers as a whole, that they, particularly, require the 
benefits of unification.” 

Extracts from .the report are as follows: 


Advantages to Be Expected 


The applicants’ proposal to reduce the expense of operation 
is entirely sound in principle, and is entitled to serious consider- 
ation as a step toward ultimately reducing the cost of trans- 
portation, thus tending to prevent increased rates if not to 
lower existing rates, and aiding in the development and pros- 
perity of the territory. 

Among the immediate advantages to the public offered by 
the plan are quicker service by the use of shorter routes, and 
more expeditious handling of cars at terminals; the substitu- 
tion of one-line rates for higher two-line rates affecting a con- 
siderable amount of traffic in sand, gravel, grain, hay, pulp- 
wood, livestock, etc.; the more effective use of team tracks, 
now available only to shippers on one or the other line; aug- 
mented car supply by virtue of the availability of the equipment 
of both roads; and the elimination of switching charges for 
movements between the two lines. Service, it is stated, would 
be generally improved. Every local point on the Northern 
Lines would automatically become located on the enlarged 
system, and the unification would thus tend to broaden the 
markets available to shippers, particularly to the shippers of 
timber. The New Company proposes to carry on and to enlarge 
the work of colonization, and agricultural and industrial de- 
velopment, which is now divided, and to engage in the manu- 
facture of equipment locally to a greater extent than is done 
now. As controverting the evidence on these matters it is no 
answer to say that the merger of any two parallel and com- 
peting lines would yield many of the transportation and other 
benefits mentioned, nor can it be fairly assumed that the new 
management would be less energetic and capable than that of 
the present companies. 

The applicants’ showing of public advantages, however, is not 
to be accepted without qualification. For example, the amount 
of traffic which would be affected by a substitution of one-line 
rates for two-line rates is not disclosed. A similar uncertainty 
surrounds the aggregate amount to be saved to the shippers by 
the proposed elimination of switching charges. On shipments 
originating at and destined to competitive points these charges 
are now generally absorbed by the line-haul carrier. If the 


savings in these respects prove to be material, a corresponding 
reduction in the revenues of the combined roads would seem to 
be inevitable, and the operating economies estimated by the 
applicants, to that extent, would be offset. 

In the practical working of the unified system all the ad- 
vantages which the applicants offer to their local public may 
not be realized, and yet there is ample evidence to show that: 
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substantial benefits in the respects just considered would be 
afforded. On the whole, we think that the plan, in these re- 
spects, would be in the public interest. 

In approaching the subject of competition, it may be desirable 
to consider, first, the extent to which the Northern Lines are 
not now in direct competitive contact. The evidence shows 
that of a total of 3,619 stations, 3,477, or 96.1 per cent, are 
situated on one or the other line, and are represented to be 
non-competitive as regards the Great Northern and Northern 
Pacific. Only 50 competitive points are exclusively served by 
the two roads. It appears from compilations presented that 
the unification would reduce the number of stations which are 
served by two or more railroads from 457 to 407, the 50 sta- 
tions so affected having a population of 92,254 (1920 census). 
Of 4,703,120 tons of grain originated on the Northern Lines in 
1926, 4,281,852 tons originated at local noncompetitive points, 
and of 724,447 tons of livestock, 606,790 tons were of similar 
origin. In the states of Washington, Idaho and Montana, 
during 1926, 18,973,703 tons of freight originated and 16,803,951 
tons terminated at the stations of these roads. The proportion 
of each amount which was subject to exclusive competition 
between the two was 0.5 per cent and 1.3 per cent. The rela- 
tion between the number of stations exclusively and jointly 
served, and the total number of stations on these lines in these 
states, was 0.8 per cent. A computation based on four selected 
months in each of the years 1924, 1925 and 1926 showed that 
the proportion of originating and terminating carload traffic 
on which competition would be eliminated by unification was 
2.3 per cent, of tons handled 1.8 per cent, and of freight revenue 
2.7 per cent. It was testified that of the total freight traffic, 
approximately three-fourths is local at one or both ends of the 
movement. * * * 

Passing to a consideration of the broader competitive field, it 
appears that the larger centers of population and industry in 
the Northwest are included in the 92 stations which are com- 
mon to the Great Northern and the Northern Pacific, and are 
also served bv one or more lines not involved in the plan. It 
is here that the extremely keen competition between the Great 
Northern and the Northern Pacific, described by their officers 
and other witnesses, must chiefly obtain at the present time. 
It is here, also, that the applicants claim there will remain 
adequate competition from other lines after the proposed unifi- 
cation becomes effective. Despite the fact of record that each 
ofthe Northern roads is the most active competitor of the 
other, a condition which will be totally removed by the unifica- 
tion, it is contended that the competition of the other systems 
in the territory will be effective to insure to the public the 
maintenance of high standards of service. In this connection 
reliance is placed by the applicants mainly upon the Milwaukee, 
the Union Pacific Lines and the Canadian systems, with their 
connecting subsidiary lines in the United States. * * * 


Terminals 


Representatives of the city of Tacoma urged that, in the event 
the applicants’ proposal is found generally to be in the public 
interest, we impose a condition in our certificate or order re- 
quiring unified rail operation at docks and industries in that 
city and in other places where similar conditions may be shown 
to require it. This suggestion was concurred in by the Port 
of Seattle, and indorsed by the Milwaukee’s representatives. It 
was thought impracticable, and not in the interest of good rail- 
roading or good service, by the applicants’ officers. Considera- 
tions of importance were advanced on both sides of such a 
proposal. In connection with our final consolidation plan, 
supra, we expressed the conviction that consolidations should 
be accompanied by the unification of terminals, which should 
be thrown open to all users on fair and equal terms. The 
applicants’ plan has advanced far enough in the direction of 
consolidation to warrant the taking of steps for the ultimate 
unification of operation at terminals served by the Northern 
Lines so that “every industry on whatever rails located shall 
have access to all lines radiating from that terminal, and every 
line carrier reaching that terminal shall similarly have access 
to all terminal tracks within the terminal area.” The applicants 
should place themselves on record as agreeing to enter into 
some form of fair and reasonable joint arrangement for unified 
terminal operation in their territory, and, giving careful con- 
sideration to the principle announced by us as referred to in 
the above quotation, should prepare a terminal program de- 
signed to carry out the most economical, efficient and equitable 
plan that is possible. : 

The breadth of field in the East from which traffic may flow 
to the Northern Lines is such that many transcontinental sys- 
tems are of necessity in competition for the long haul. The 
transportation situation in the Northwest has undergone an 
* important change since the time when former mergers of the 
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This has been caused by 
the extension of the Milwaukee to the Coast, the building of 
new ‘lines in Washington by the Union Pacific’s subsidiary 
companies, and the access to Tacoma and Seattle acquired by 
them through trackage agreements, the new construction of 
the Spokane International and the Soo Line, and the building 


Northern Lines were undertaken. 


of the Panama Canal. An extremely competitive situation has 
been developed. We are persuaded that the unification of the 
Great Northern and Northern Pacific will not so affect this 
situation as to impair railroad service or generally to operate 
against the public interest in so far as rail competition is 
concerned. This conclusion is predicated upon the continued 
ability of the other carriers to function effectively on all their 
lines in competitive territory. It is desirable to consider this 
question in the light of contentions made by the Milwaukee 
road, but by no other major carrier. Doubtless the Milwaukee's 
recent financial experience would cause the managers of that 
property to be especially apprehensive of any act of its com- 
petitors which might strengthen them. * * * 


Effect on the Milwaukee 


While the testimony is forceful on either side of the contro- 
versy, we are not convinced that a closer union of the Northern 
Lines presages injury to the Milwaukee system. The record 
fails to show that the friendly relations between the Northern 
Lines in the past has injured the Milwaukee in obtaining 
through traffic. The effect of this closer union, if it affects 
other carriers at all, will probably be lost in the general growth 
and development of the Northwest. The experience of the 
Milwaukee prior to receivership is assuredly no criterion in 
forecasting the future of that property. In authorizing the 
reorganization we had faith in the road’s prospects. It is im- 
possible to accept the grounds of the protestant’s contentions 
and to find that the competitive activities of the Great Northern, 
Northern Pacific and the Spokane Company as a single system 
would, in practice, prove more pronounced or more difficult to 
contend with than those of the constituent roads in the avere- 
gate. It is, therefore, our view that the ability of the Mil- 
waukee to provide effective competition would not be ma- 
terially impaired as a result of the proposed unification. A 
similar view is held with regard to the other systems competing 
with the Northern Lines. 

Vigorous opposition to the applicants’ proposal was offered 
by the protestants, particularly by the Milwaukee interests, on 
the theory that the grouping of strong roads contemplated 
would create a system that would dominate the Northwest, and 
would effectually prevent any subsequent grouping of com- 
parable size and strength. The protestants sought to have us 
consider the Burlington as an integral part of the proposed 
system, which would then have nearly 27,000 miles of operated 
road, and to confine our comparisons to the northwestern 
region. It appears that the Spokane, Northern Lines and the 
Burlington would comprise over 20 per cent of the total Class | 
railway mileage in the western district, and approximately the 
same proportion of investment, revenues and income. To- 
gether they would exceed the combined Southern Pacific and 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe systems in mileage operated, 
and have nearly 80 per cent of the combined net railway oper- 
ating revenues of those roads. The Great Northern Pacific- 
Burlington would have a mileage of 26,711 miles, operating 
revenues of $416,582,573, net railway operating income of 
$94,115,028, and a rate of return of about 5.15 per cent without 
allowing for the estimated economies. The evidence introduced 
in connection with the size and strength of the proposed Great 
Northern Pacific, with and without the Burlington, as compared 
with other systems and with the western district as a whole, was 
very comprehensive. In view of the consolidation plan which 
has now been promulgated, this evidence need not be further 
discussed. 


APPROXIMATELY 930,000,000 passengers a year are carried by 
the four British railway companies within the limits of Greater 
London alone, according to figures recently published by the 
Railway Newsletter (London). To accommodate this traffic, 
the Southern maintains 200 stations, the London & North East- 
ern 98, the London, Midland & Scottish 75 and the Great West- 
22 within a 10-mile radius of Charing Cross. There are also 
185 subway stations. The average number of passengers 
using the principal stations daily is as follows: Liverpool Street, 
230,000; London Bridge, 135,000; Waterloo, 121,000; Broad 
Street, 120,000; Victoria, 96,500; Euston, 60,000; Paddington, 
55,000; St. Pancras, 30,000, and Marylebone, 10,500. 











One of the 4-6-4 type Locomotives Built for the C. M. St. P. & P. by the Baldwin Locomotive Works 


Fourteen +-6-4 Type Locomotives 
for the Milwaukee 


For heavy passenger service over the Chicago and Milwaukee 
and the LaCrosse and River divisions 


HE Baldwin Locomotive Works is now deliver- 
ing 14 4-6-4 type locomotives to the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific for use in heavy 

passenger service over the Chicago and Milwaukee, and 
the LaCrosse and River divisions. These locomotives 
will replace a number of 4-6-2 type locomotives now 
being used. It is expected that the new power will 


make it possible to operate through passenger-train — 


service with fewer delays for terminal attention, coal 


and water, and will permit the handling of heavy trains - 
without helper service, which was formerly required 


over certain limiting grades and curves. 

The new 4-6-4 type locomotives have 79-in. drivers, 
and the boilers operate at a working pressure of 225 
lb. The cylinders are 26 in. by 28 in. Each locomotive 
develops a tractive force of 45,820 lb. The total weight 
of the engine is 375,850 Ib., of which 189,720 Ib. is car- 
ried on the drivers. The factor of adhesion of 4.14. 


Features of the Design 


All of the 14 locomotives are designed to burn soft 
coal. However, the railroad is planning to burn semi- 
lignite on one locomotive as an experiment. There is 
no difference in the detail design of this locomotive 
from the others, except the smoke-box netting. 

The revolving weights on the main drivers of each 
locomotive are cross-balanced and 50 per cent of the 
reciprocating weights are counterbalanced. 

The trailing truck frame is of Commonwealth de- 
sign and is equipped with two roller-bearing units de- 





Principal Dimensions and Weights of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific 4-6-4 Type Locomotives 


re ee ee tone Se ree Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul- & Pacific 

DOE dict ebulesss+cccusenaenneesaesaeiesaee Baldwin Locomotive 

Works 

TS 6:06 sins Wotin 6d ninatee Sd sein the ene nee Passenger 

Rated maximum tractive force ................05 45,820 Ib. 

Weight on drivers + max. tractive force........ 4.14 ? 

Cylinders, diameter and stroke .................. 26 in. by 28 in. 
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Weights in working order: 


Ce Di tidak byte betsa see Cb mass seeeeaee 189,720 Ib. 
ci ss ie chneh eo nhn ben keenaeeee 79,930 Ib. 
Cot CERNE CREE 5c cc ecrccvecccesscnssesoves 106,200 Ib. 
ry fe area rene es ee 375,850 Ib. 
ee ND OE COREE oa cc hes coccccivcunece 665.000 Ib. 
Wheel bases: 
OEE ee ree eae atiacemhig 14 ft. 
ct ce cin nike theta eb aeneaae ed 40 ft. 9 in. 
Total engine and tender ............cccccecces 81 ft. 7% in, 
Wheels, diameter outside tires: 
| PPAR ERG RiS> Sages Perens mre 79 in 
a eatin. oh 6:6 %'9 ops rack nce a 36 in 
po ERE ree Sie, ese 43 in 
Boiler: 
NN ROT Te OEE Fe ee Oe ae 225 Ib. 
PU ES i a aia GA ws an wig 6d ie ae ae Soft coal 


Diameter, first ring, inside : : 
Paremem, Bemmetls ONG WHER ccc ccccteccsccccees 120% in. by 96 in. 


Te, GO GUE GERPIIIEE oo oc cca cc ccecccces 58—2% in 

Flues, number and diameter ................. 182—3% in 

Lemeth over tube sheets occ ccs cbicis cee cene. 19 ft. 

te acs oad need bile See eEeke 80 sq. ft 
Heating surfaces: 

Firebox and combustion chamber ........ 307 sq. ft 


Arch tubes ia Mie iies ge Sa RES ee ewe eee oN e 14 sq. ft. 


ES WSSeé en Kavee see e dee es hee eee 90 sq. ft 
pO ere ee ree Garee 3,794 sq. ft 
pO EEE PO EO ee Perenre ao | a oe 
et es tiem eh eee. 5 Bet gk 1,815 sq. ft. 
Combined evaporative and superheat.......... 6,020 sq. ft. 
Tender: 
EY acs Cacceucurehesneebiaccetuxnes 15.000 gal. 
Pe ED won 654 RUKGESSA RASA cae teekias 20 tons 


signed by the American Steel Foundries. Each unit 
consists of two wheels mounted on a hollow axle, which 
rotates on Timken roller bearings around a stationary 
axle. The latter conforms to the standard axle design 
having 6%%4-in. by 12-in. journals. A cast-iron block is 
substituted for the usual brass and babbit-lined journal 
bearing. The Timken bearings which transmit the axle 
load to the wheels are press fitted over the stationary 
axle, with the outer portion of the bearing pressed in- 
side the end of the hollow rotating axle.. The rollers 
are directly in the plane of the tread of the wheel, the 
entire bearing assembly being placed within the wheel 
center. 


Special Equipment 


Alemite lubrication is applied at practically all bear- 
ing points, such as the valve gear, including the reverse- 
shaft bearings; the driving-box wedge and shoe face, 
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brake hangers, power reverse gear, trailing-truck ped- 
estal face; engine-truck center pin, box hub face, box 
pedestal, spring rigging, etc. The usual type of grease 
plugs are applied to the main and side rod bearings. 

The new Milwaukee 4-6-4 type locomotives are 
equipped with three Nicholson Thermic syphons, Alco 
reverse gears, type E superheater, standard modified 
type B stokers, and have one-piece cast steel cylinders 
and bed. All of the 14 locomotives are equipped for 
automatic train control. 

The tenders have a tank capacity for 15,000 gal. of 
water and 20 tons of coal. They have Commonwealth 
cast steel frames and trucks, which are of six-wheel 
design. The wheels are 33 in. in diameter, and the 
journals are fitted with Timken roller bearings. 


Seat for Day Coaches 
| direction, thus permitting coach passengers to face 
by the manufacturers, the Heywood-Wakefield Com- 


Rotating and Reclining 
5 ] 
N the illustration is shown a rotating and reclining 
day-coach seat which can be faced in any desired 
the windows for full enjoyment of the scenery along a 
rail route. This coach seat is designated as the 155 PSS 
pany, 209 Washington street, Boston, Mass. The chair 
rotates on a small radius and is so designed that it can 





The Seat May Be Faced in Any Direction 


be placed with the armrest flush with the side wall. In 
addition to its rotating features the seat is equipped with 
individual backs which can be reclined separately to 
four restful positions by means of levers located at the 
side of the chair. The same levers return the backs to 
their original position easily and qyickly by means of a 
spring atrangement. 
Cushion Construction 


The cushion construction is of the double-deck bucket 
type. The lower spring construction is of the design 


which, over a period of years, has proved to be substan- 
tial for railroad seat construction. 


The upper spring 
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The Heywood-Wakefield Rotating and Reclining 
Day Coach Seat 


construction is of the Comfy type. Between the springs 
and the upholstery material, a high grade of genuine 
curled hair is used. The upper and lower spring sets 
are fastened permanently together, a bellows type of 
fastening being used. 

In the back, the Comfy type of springs are used, and 
the top of the headrest is slightly concaved in the wood 
frame. This feature prevents the head from rolling 
with any side sway of the car while the passenger is 
sleeping. The headrest is filled with genuine curled 
hair. 

This seat, furnished for the Aristocrat, a C. B. & Q. 
fast train between Chicago and Denver, rotates on a 
43-in. center space and is upholstered in a figured mo- 
hair although it can be supplied in a non-rotating type 
of base and furnished with a variety of coverings. 





The Seat Presents a Number of Party Grouping 
Arrangements 








The Danger in High Stock Prices 


Market values have risen out of proportion to earnings, 


present or immediately prospective 


By Morris P. Taylor 


STATEMENT frequently and loosely made by 
A business men and shippers’ organizations is that 

the railways of the United States are highly 
prosperous at present as indicated by the high levels at 
which the common stocks of the better carriers were 
sold during 1929 and, in many cases are continuing 
to sell, as compared to the prices of a few years ago. 
It is assumed that higher stock prices are direct indica- 
tions of larger revenues and profits. The quotations of 
rail stocks have been used by the “agricultural bloc” as 
an argument for lower rates on farm commodities. 
However, a serious analysis leads one to doubt if stock 
prices can be taken in such an offhand way as direct 
indications of the existing rate structure. Market 
prices of stocks shift rapidly and are subject to mary 
influences other than ‘the financial reports of the cor- 
porations in question. There is widespread controversy 
as to whether the current levels of prices are in line 
with the intrinsic values of the stocks. 

Naturally, the improvement in the position of rail 
shares on the stock market has been gratifying to the 
carriers. The railways emerged from war control with 
their properties below par, and with their credit de- 
moralized. They have been able, with skillful manage- 
ment, to perfect the service to a point never before ob- 
tained, and completely to restore themselves in the 
confidence of investors. It is hard for them to realize 
that the high prices of rail shares may be a point of 
weakness in their relations with the public. 

Purchasers of railroad common stock fall into two 
groups, those buying for income return and those seek- 
ing increase in capital values. According to the mod- 
ern theory of investments, purchases for income are 
distributed over a selected list of bonds and stocks, 
Safety and dividend return are the prime considera- 
tions with this group of buyers. Although stocks are 
bought for their dividend returns, nevertheless if a 
stock rises conspicuously in market value it is disposed 
ot at a profit and reinvestment sought at a lower level. 
On the other hand, those who purchase stocks for in- 
crease in capital value plan to resell at higher levels, 
and pay little attention to dividends. The buying and 
selling operations of the two groups are affected dif- 
ferently by price movements on the stock market. 

According to the president of the New York Stock 
Exchange, the market value of the listed securities has 
nearly doubled in the last four years. In this upward 
march of prices, the railway shares have participated 
conspicuously, and this remains true even if we elimi- 
nate the instances in which quotations were affected by 
proposed mergers and by pool operations. It must al- 
ways be remembered, however, that stock prices and 
commodity prices are different. All, or nearly all, of a 
commodity produced must be sold, whereas a large pro- 
portion of the stock may never come on the market. 

Three views are expressed concerning the present 
position of rail shares. According to one view, railway 
common stocks have advanced in price during the last 
four years solely as a result of improvements in inccme, 
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The 
stocks have properly become more attractive as invest- 


dividends, management, and future prospects. 


ments and prices have therefore advanced. According 
to a second view, railway common stock prices have 
advanced to a greater extent than has been justified by 
improvements in earnings and dividends. The stocks 
have been driven up due to a prolonged period of opti- 
mism and active speculation, which was started with 
easy money. In other words, railway stock prices have 
been carried up by the market. According to a third 
view, railway stocks are still too low. Certain market 
operators believe that due to the great activity in in- 
dustrial stocks, the rails have fallen behind in the up- 
ward march of prices. 

Which of these views is correct? The answer is of 
importance in view of the influence of stock prices on 
ihe course of rate regulation. If high quotations on 
railway shares are a direct expression of increased net 
income, then such prices will be quoted to support rate 
reductions. On the other hand, if the level of railway 
shares is due substantially to speculation, then it can- 
not be used as an argument for revision of rates down- 
ward. That the matter has a practical bearing on rate 
cases is obvious. It is true, from a legal standpoint, 
that the market value of a railway’s stocks has no bear- 
ing on the reasonableness of its rate schedule. Never- 
theless, stock prices are widely accepted as an index of 
railroad prosperity by chambers of commerce, farmers’ 
organizations, and the public in general. Many feel 
that high price levels of rail shares indicate undue pros- 
perity, and they therefore exert pressure on the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to secure lower rates. As 
an example, it may be recalled that in opening the hear- 
ing of the Interstate Commerce Commission on the 
grain rates under the Hoch-Smith resolution, on May 
27, John E. Benton, the counsel of the National As- 
sociation of Railroad and Utilities Commissioners, in 
urging a general reduction of grain rates, cited the 
high position of rail shares as evidence that the carriers 
were unduly prosperous. It is therefore important to 
determine whether the stock market quotations are an 
expression of increased earnings of the carriers, or 
whether they are due to conditions other than the in- 
come accounts of the railroads. 

It is possible to determine the basis for the advance 
in railway stock prices by comparisons of the stock 
quotations and the income accounts of the leading car- 
riers for the last four years. The analysis should be 
limited to dividend-paying roads the shares of which 
are actively traded in. The carriers selected for such 
an investigation are as shown in Table I. 

It should be noted that two of the carriers selected, 
the Rock Island and the Colorado & Southern, did not 
pay common stock dividends during the first part of 
the four-year period. Nevertheless, it may be said that 
the list includes the most prosperous of the American 
railways, especially when it is remembered that the in- 
come from the Burlington appears in the accounts of 
the Great Northern and Northern Pacific systems. 
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The income accounts of the above twenty-four car- 
riers have been combined as if they were all merged 
into one system. Such a combined account gives us 
the total operating revenue, operating expenses, net 
railway operating income, total income, net income, and 
dividends paid by such a consolidated system. In a 
like manner, we can obtain the total long-term debt, par 
value of stock, and total capitalization of such a con- 
solidation. Thus we have a weighted picture of the 
capitalization and revenues of these twenty-four car- 
riers over the four-year period. Such a consolidation 
has something of the advantage of an index number, 
in getting away from the particulars of individual car- 
riers. 

The total market value of the common stock of such 
a consolidation can be obtained by multiplying the quo- 
tations for each rail stock by the number of shares out- 
standing and adding the products. In what follows 
only the market values of common stocks have been 
considered, as their dividends are more dependent on 


- - - - - 





Table I—Carriers Selected for Investigation 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Atlantic Coast Line 
Baltimore & Ohio 
Chesapeake & Ohio 

Chicago & North Western 


Louisville & Nashville 

New York Central 

New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
Norfolk & Western 

Northern Pacific 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Pennsylvania 
Colorado & Southern Pere Marquette 
Delaware & Hudson Reading 


Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
Great Northern 
Illinois Central 
Lehigh Valley 


St. Louis-San Francisco 
Southern Pacific 
Southern 

Union Pacific 





earnings than those of preferred shares. Proper ad- 
justments were made for stocks with $50 par value. 
The Great Northern preferred was considered a com- 
mon stock, in view of the fact that there are no shares 
junior to it. 

The stock market values used are the high and the 
low quotations for each year. The exact average sell- 
ing price of a stock for any period cannot be obtained, 
as prices fluctuate rapidly and the sales at each level 
on a shifting market are not tabulated. Therefore, 
comparisons have been based on the high and low quo- 
tations for each year. The financial results of all trans- 
actions during that year fall somewhere within this 
range. The ratios based on the high prices are especially 
worthy of consideration, since a high price represents 
what a buyer voluntarily pays for a share of stock, 
whereas the low price may represent a forced sale at a 
disadvantageous moment. Nevertheless, the results 
have been computed on both bases. 


Discussion of Consolidated Balance 
Sheet and Income Account 


The first subject of interest in the above accounting 
is the relatively greater increase in stock capitalization 
as compared to long-term debt, the stock outstanding 
having increased 7.6 per cent in the four-year period, 
while the long-term debt has only increased 5 per cent. 
This is contrary to the commonly expressed opinion 
that the ratio of bonds to total capitalization on Ameri- 
can railroads is constantly increasing. This particular 
group of railroads, at least, has been able to preserve a 
satisfactory capitalization ratio for the last five years. 
Part of the increase has been due to exchanges of 
convertible securities for stock, and part due to issues 
sold on the market. This ability to issue stock, either 
for convertibles or for cash, has been due largely to 
three factors: First, the net income available for divi- 
dends has increased some 12 per cent; second, the 
roads have adopted somewhat more liberal dividend 
policies, increasing the dividends paid some 25 per cent; 
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and third, the stock market has been quite bullish over 
the entire period. 

There has been relatively little change in railway 
operating revenue over the four-year period, though ap- 
parently expanding in 1929. Whatever increased prof- 
its the roads may have realized have obviously not been 
due directly to expanding business or higher rates. It 
is interesting to note that over the same period the 
operating expenses remained relatively stationary for 
the first three years, but decreased 89 million dollars 
in 1928, as compared with 1927. The efficiency of rail- 
road operation has certainly been increased, especially 


Table II—Consolidated Balance Sheet and Income Account 
of Twenty-four Railroads* 
(Million dollars @) 





Item 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 b 
Common stock .......... 3,666 3,721 3,841 3,970 hams 
Preferred stock ........-. 641 626 623 665 
Total long-term debt...... 5,659 5,999 5,981 5,948 
Railway operating revenue. 3,609 3,792 3,650 3,595 
Railway operating expense. 2,666 2,749 2,688 2,599 
Railway tax accruals...... 221 243 235 238 
Equipment and joint facility 

SE hcteevewasereees 31 35 36 38 
Net railway operating in- 
GONG ccccscvececvces ne 689 764 688 720 
Total income ..........e. 892 984 924 961 
Interest on funded debt... 267 270 273 270 
Total interest and rental 
GREE os ccniccecess 398 408 411 406 
Ferre eee 493 576 513 554 pans 
Dividends cn common stock 230 262 335 291 305 ¢ 
Dividends on preferred 
OEE | 6.60gsceséeucesncs 31 30 32 31 
Dividend rate on commen 
stock (per cent) ....... 6.28 7.04 8.73 7.33 
Market value of common stock— 
based on high price..... 4,965 5,054 6,009 6,557 8,135 
based on low price...... 3,612 3.996 4,788 5,419 5,685 
based on closing price on 


October 31, 1929..... ones eda ee ean 6,570 
* Data from Preliminary Statement of Capitalization and Income of 
Class I Railways issued by the Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
lack of an exact balance in some of the above figures is due to similar 
discrepancies in the source. 

a Except for the item on dividend rate on common stock, which is given 
as percentages. 

b First ten months. 

c Estimated from dividena rates 
Commerce. 


as shown in New York Journal of 





when we remember that wages have not been reduced, 
nor have there been marked changes in the materials 
market. It is also of interest to note that all of the 
increased dividends paid in 1928 as compared to 1925 
(61 million dollars) can be accounted for in the 67 mil- 
lion dollar decrease in operating expenses in the lat- 
ter year as compared with the former. It should also 
be noted that the operating revenue per market value of 
common stock has declined, as follows: 


1925 1926 1927 1928 
Based on high selling price.......... $0.73 $0.75 $0.61 $0.55 
Based on low selling price........... 1.00 0.95 0.76 0.66 


It can be concluded, therefore, that the increase in 
stock prices has not been the result of increased rev- 
enues. 

Net railway operating income has increased some- 
what, while toial income has gained at a somewhat 
faster rate, due to an increase in miscellaneous other 
income. The fixed charges and rentals have increased 
but little, leaving a considerable gain in net income. 
However, neither total income nor net income has kept 
pace with the stock market advances, as is shown by the 
following amounts of income per dollar of stock market 
value: 


1925 1926 1927 1928 
Total income 
Based on high selling price... $0.180 $0.195 $0.154 $0.147 
Based on low selling price... 0.247 0.246 0.193 0.177 
Net income 
Based on high selling price... 0.099 0.114 0.085 0.084 
Based on iow selling price... 0.136 0.144 0.107 0.102 
It therefore appears that the stocks, considered 


strictly as investments at present levels, are not backed 
by as large incomes as in 1925. 
A somewhat greater proportion of net income has 
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heen paid out in dividends in recent years, showing that 
the roads have adopted more liberal dividend policies. 
Thus the ratio of income available for common stock 
dividends to dividends paid for the four years has 
been as follows: 


BPE Sexes ceoqyesssses 1.44 


SR cccscecesevces 2.01 
SPs Ke ce esenesenee 1.80 


Pe aviicounsnsiute 2.08 
The extremely low value for 1927 was due to the ex- 
traordinary dividend the Lackawanna disbursed that 
year. 

The dividend rate has increased considerably over 
the four-year period, having risen from 6.28 per cent 
in 1925 to 7.33 per cent in 1928. Here again the fig- 
ures are somewhat out of line in 1927 due to the Lacka- 
wanna dividend of that year paid out of surplus. Al- 
though dividends have increased materially, the rate of 
return on the stock at market value has declined, as 
may be seen in the following tabulation, given in per- 
centages : 


1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 
Based on high selling price.... 4.63 5.18 5.57 4.44 3.75 a 
Based on low seliing price.... 6.37 6.56 7.00 5.37 5.37 a 
Based on closing price on Oc- 
CSET Ba, Bev ecewsnccsecavs 4.65 @ 


~ @ Obtained by using as a basis the stock outstanding in 1928 and the 
dividend rates and stock prices for the first ten months of 1929. 

lt is apparent that the decline in the latter part of 
1929 did not reduce prices to the point where railway 
stocks could be regarded as favorable a medium for 
long-time investment as they were a few years ago, 
unless the purchasers of stock for income return are 
to be satisfied with considerably lower rates than in the 
past. It is interesting to note that in spite of the re- 
cent occurrences on the stock market, the “low” value 
of common stocks for the first ten months of 1929 was 
higher than that for 1928 (see Table.1). 

An unusual condition has arisen. For the last two 
years the stocks of a slowly expanding industry, one of 
moderate profits, the earnings and operations of which 
are vigilantly regulated by state and federal laws and 
commissions, have so advanced in market value that 
they yield less, in many cases, than the mortgage bonds 
of the same concerns. During the period of rapid ad- 
vance in the market, railway operating revenues were 
practically stationary, showing that there is no justifica- 
tion for the higher prices in expanded business. The 
nature of the railway business and of railway regula- 
tion make the huge “melons” of industrial concerns 
very rare. It has been shown that the ratio of income 
available for dividends to dividends paid has decreased 
somewhat, so there can be relatively little hope for 
substantial dividend increases in the future, unless the 
basic earnings and costs of the business change ma- 
terially. 

Certain investors lay considerable stress on the ap- 
preciation of city properties and terminal lands owned 
by the railroads. If these properties could be sold, 
at present valuations, the profit would be enormous; 
but in most cases these properties are the parts of a 
railroad system that the road cannot possibly spare. 

This brings us to the O’Fallon decision, which has 
been made much of on the stock market. There is no 
doubt that it gives the roads a protection against un- 
fair regulation and valuation that they did not have 
before, but it is very doubtful if it can be used to raise 
rates, even if the roads desired to do so. All rate 
increases are subject to prolonged litigation and argu- 
ment, and it would be very difficult, if not impossible, 
to increase rates materially at present. The O’Fallon 
decision really results in preserving the present status, 
with possible improvements in the future, but with 
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no chance of greatly increased profits within a short 
period. 

It has been shown above that railway stock prices 
have advanced considerably more than has been justi- 
fied by the increases in earnings and dividends. It 
becomes quite apparent, therefore, that high levels are 
in good part due to the peculiar conditions on the ex- 
change, to the high pressure of speculation that has 
affected the stock market for the last few years. The 
brokerage houses have generally given encouragement 
to this, and have issued optimistic accounts of the pos- 
sibilities of rail stocks in general, or of a certain stock 
in particular ; but if these recommendations are checked 
up by examination of the published earnings and ex- 
penses of the roads, it becomes apparent that even the 
substantial improvement in the condition of the lines 
has already been discounted, for most roads, by the 
large increase in market price. It is true that the same 
argument applies to many industrials, which have been 
selling at present at such levels as to yield even less 


' than government bonds; but industrial stocks are more 


subject to rapid increases in earnings and dividend 
rates than rails. An industrial concern has a chance 
to make huge profits in times of unusual prosperity, 
whereas.a railroad is practically prohibited from rais- 
ing rates to take advantage of booms, while the ma- 
terials it must purchase are not subject to such regula- 
ition. Of course, a railroad is somewhat more protected 
from periods of depression than an industrial concern, 
but that has little to do with the present market situa- 
tion. The nature of the industry, and its financial 
history since the war, indicate that rapid expansions in 
earnings are not to be expected.’ 

In an industrial line, the booming of stocks might 
do no particular harm, except possibly to the last pur- 
chaser. But to the railroads it can do considerable 
damage: All the radical elements in politics seize it 
as an evidence of exorbitant rates and concealed prof- 
its, and immediately start agitation for reductions in 
a rate scale which is none too adequate at present. The 
average citizen fails to investigate further; if he is 
informed that railroad stocks are selling at unheard-of 
levels, he makes the assumption, quite reasonably under 
ordinary circumstances, that there must be immense 
profits, and that rates can be reduced without harming 
the carriers. The agricultural interests, in particular, 
in the light of the Hoch-Smith resolution, regard in- 
creased prices of certain rail stocks as evidence that 
freight rates on their products should be revised down- 
ward. They can exert strong pressure on Congress 
and on the course of rate regulation. 

It must, therefore, be made plain by the railroads, 
in handling rate cases before regulatory bodies, that 
the high market quotations are not necessarily the re- 
flection of the income account, and that if the market 
chooses to bid stocks paying $8 dividends up to around 
240, this does not necessarily indicate that the roads 
have net earnings at present to justify these levels. It 
should also be made clear that the dividends paid have 
little influence on the rate structure; even for the group 
of rails selected in this study (which were purposely 
selected as the most prosperous of the carriers), the 
dividends paid in 1928 were only 8.1 per cent of the 
railway operating revenue. It is, of course highly de- 
sirable to have the market in such condition that rail- 
roads desiring to obtain additional capital by issuing 
common stock can do so; but the speculative move- 
ment can become a boomerang if stock exchange prices 
are advanced to such levels that they constitute an 
argument for lower freight rates. 


















Further Hearings Held on 
“Reciprocal” Buying 


Investigations into use of Swift traffic on railroads raise 
question regarding quality of purchases induced by it 


HE Federal Trade Commission continued its 
hearing at St. Louis, Mo., and Omaha, Neb., 
last week, and at St. Paul, Minn., on Tuesday 
ot this week, on its complaint against the Mechanical 
Manufacturing Company and others for using the traf- 
fic of Swift & Co. to influence the purchase of draft 
gear and other equipment. The Commission introduced 
further letters from the traffic officers of Swift & Co. 
to executive and traffic officers of railroads and fur- 
ther testimony was developed on the effect of these 
letters in influencing roads to buy the bumping posts 
and draft gear of the Mechanical Manufacturing Com- 
pany, which the Swift family owns. During the hear- 
ings, the government endeavored to produce evidence 
purporting to show that the railway purchases from the 
Mechanical Manufacturing Company were solicited by 
Swift & Co. from railroad officers principally interested 
in trafic. A feature of the hearings was the prom- 
inence given to the relative merits of the draft gear, 
the Commission having adopted a line of questioning 
designed to challenge the statement that “the price (of 
the draft gear) was in line and the quality equal to any 
on the market.” 


Hearing at St. Louis 
Officers of the Missouri Pacific, the Wabash, the 
St. Louis-San Francisco and the Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas were examined in St. Louis. Both James 
Newell, vice-president, accounting, of the Wabash, who 
appeared for President Taussig, and W. C. Streit, as- 
sistant to W. C. Maxwell, vice-president, traffic, of the 
Wabash, who appeared for Mr. Maxwell, testified that 
R. O’Hara and W. A. Mayfield, traffic manager and 
assistant traffic manager, respectively, of Swift & Co., 
had solicited purchases for the Mechanical Manufac- 
turing Company on the basis of “reciprocity” and they 
surrendered correspondence relating to their negotia- 
tions. 

T. J. Frier, purchasing agent of the same road, said 
he was not a party to the original negotiations between 
Swift & Co. and the Wabash for the products of the 
Mechanical Manufacturing Company, but that subse- 
quently he had participated in a discussion of Swift 
trafic. As a result of instructions from the president, 
he placed one order with the Mechanical Manufactur- 
ing Company for 25 sets of its draft gear and a subse- 
quent order for 40 sets for the Wabash; also an order 
for 10 sets for the Ann Arbor. When asked by the 
respondent if the draft gears were bought on a quality 
and price basis, he answered that they had been bought 
for experimental purposes. On further questioning by 
the Commission, he said that there were at least eight 
manufacturers of draft gear in business and testified 
that it had not been necessary or customary in the 
past for draft gear manufacturers to deal ‘with the 
traffic department in negotiating for purchases. 
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G. F. Hess, superintendent of motive power of the 
Wabash, testified that he had been directed to test the 
Durable gear and had made the test in a laboratory 
equipped to follow closely the A. R. A. recommended 
practice. The Mechanical Manufacturing Company 
was represented at the test. When asked if the gear 
met the requirements of the test, he answered No 
and said that he recommended against purchasing the 
gear as first tested. He then testified that he was 
called upon to make a second test, following announce- 
ment that certain improvements had been made in the 
gear, and that he then approved the purchase by the 
Wabash of the first order of 25 sets for a service test. 
He testified further that he had not recommended the 
purchase of the next 40 sets. 


What Was Expected of the M. P. 


C. E. Perkins, vice-president in charge of traffic of 
the Missouri Pacific, submitted a file of correspond- 
ence from which the Commission selected a large num- 
ber of letters, among them one from R. O’Hara of 
Swift & Co. to President Baldwin, which showed what 
Swift & Co. expected of the Missouri Pacific. This 
letter read in part as tollows:— 

“T note from articles in the press that you are going 
to be in the market for 3,100 freight cars in addition 
to some switch engines. 

“T have been trying to get to St. Louis to talk with 
you concerning the Laughlin draft gear which the 
Mechanical Manufacturing Company (a Swift-family- 
owned corporation) is putting out. This gear is being 
utilized on all of the Swift equipment and we expect 
it to be utilized on at least one-third of the equipment 
of the carriers in the future.” 

At this point the witness was asked if the Missouri 
Pacific solicits Swift’s traffic, tg which Mr. Perkins 
answered “Yes,” saying that traffic was the life blood 
of the railroad. He testified that the Swift business 
amounted to about 15,000 cars in 1929 and, although 
he could not recall the 1928 tonnage, he was of the 
opinion that the “business from all the packers had in- 
creased in 1929, as a result of perfecting service.” 

W. A. Hopkins, general purchasing agent of the 
Missouri Pacific, testified that, in accordance with in- 
structions from the president to consider the gear and 
after conferences with other officers, the Missouri 
Pacific bought 500 of the Durable gear in 1929 at $65 
a set. O. A. Garber, chief mechanical officer of the 
Missouri Pacific, testified that the gear had at first been 
subjected to laboratory test by the Missouri Pacific, 
after which he had approved the purchase of 500 gear 
to be applied in stock cars for a service test. 

J. R. Koontz, vice-president of traffic, St. Louis-San 
Francisco, testified that Mr. O’Hara, traffic manager 
of Swift & Co., had solicited him to buy the draft gear 
of the Mechanical Manufacturing Company and that 
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he had talked about it with the president of his road. 
The attorney for the Commission then asked Mr. 
Koontz if he was a mechanical officer and when he 
stated that he was not, he was again asked if O’Hara 
talked about traffic and replied that he (O’Hara) didn’t 
mention Swift traffic but added, “He didn’t need to 
mention it. I had full knowledge of the Swift traf- 
fic.” Being then asked to explain certain statements 
in his correspondence with the purchasing department, 
he stated that “We were against pressure front and 
rear.” 

B. T. Wood, vice-president in charge of purchases 
of the Frisco, testified that his negotiations with the 
Mechanical Manufacturing Company for draft gear 
did not begin until after he had received letters from 
the traffic department of his road. Some time later, 
as a result of conferences, 25 sets of the Durable gear 
were bought, following which other orders were 
placed. 

H. L. Worman, superintendent of motive power of 
the Frisco, testified that he had studied the Durable 
gear at the request of the vice-president and concluded 
at that time that it was not a mechanically efficient gear 
and did not recommend it for trial. He admitted that 
in a report to the vice-president of purchases he had ex- 
pressed “the hope that the Frisco could keep away 
from this gear.” It was his opinion that “the gear 
would not perform as a gear should and would be high 
in maintenance.” He said he went on record “very 
strong” against the gear and could not change his mind 
until a service test showed that he was wrong, adding 
that it takes 3 or 4 years to determine the actual life 
of a gear. When asked how the Durable gear had 
been applied, he said that ‘some had been applied on 
foreign cars and some on our own.” 

On the Missouri-Kansas-Texas, it developed that 
Swift & Co. had dealt directly with the vice-president 
of traffic in promoting the sale for the Mechanical 
Manufacturing Company. G. E. Scott, purchasing 
agent, stated that neither the Mechanical Manufactur- 
ing Company nor Swift & Co. had endeavored to in- 
terest him in their products since Swift & Co. had dis- 
closed its interest in the other company and stated he 
had acted on a request from the vice-president of traf- 
fic and that his purchases were confined to five sets. 


Hearing at Omaha 


The hearing at Omaha was opened with testimony 
from Harold Wilson, assistant general purchasing 
agent of the Union Pacific, who appeared in the ab- 
sence of the general purchasing agent. He testified 
that negotiations for the purchase of the draft gear 
of the Mechanical Manufacturing Company had started 
with letters from Swift & Co. to the vice-president in 
charge of traffic. Consideration was given to the draft 
gear and it was decided to purchase a test quantity. 
The purchasing agent at Portland, Ore., was instructed 
to purchase the gears and they were applied in Oregon 
aS a service test. The witness said that they were 
bought at the price of $65 a set, f. 0. b. Chicago, and 
shipped to Portland for this purpose. No laboratory 
test was made, he said, but he added that it is not cus- 
tomary on that road to make such tests of draft gear. 
He testified that other makes of draft gear are in serv- 
ice for this purpose and, when asked if in all instances 
aS many as 100 (gear) were ordered for a service test, 
he said, “No, I think in some cases we have put on 
as few as 50 gear, or 25 sets.” He explained that the 
draft gear purchased was put on repaired cars, in line 
with the usual practice when making service tests. 
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At this point Mr. Wilson was asked if it was not the 
custom to invite manufacturers to submit bids when 
they were in the market for an article, to which the 
witness answered, “Always.” He also stated that it 
had been decided during 1929 to test 50 sets of another 
type of gear as well as 50 sets of the Durable. The 
Commission’s lawyer then asked if bids had been pre- 
sented for the Durable gear and received the reply 
that “they had not,” the explanation being that these 
gears had been bought for test purposes. When asked 
if he knew of any other draft gear that had been pur- 
chased by the Union Pacific through solicitation reach- 
ing the purchasing department through the traffic 
department of the railway, he said, “No, I do not.” 

Gentry Waldo, assistant freight traffic manager of 
the Union Pacific, appeared in the absence of F. W. 
Robinson, vice-president of traffic, and presented letters 
in which Swift & Co. had solicited the vice-president 
of traffic for purchases from the Mechanical Manufac- 
turing Company and other correspondence relating to 
these negotiations, including letters in which the Swift 
interest was made known: to the president of the road 
and to the vice-president in charge of purchases. He 
testified that the Union Pacific received traffic from 
Swift & Co., but did not recall the volume. 


Failure to Buy Causes Reprisal 


It was brought out in further hearing at St. Paul, 
Minn., on Tuesday, February 25, that traffic officers of 
Swift & Company had solicited the Northern Pacific 
and the Soo Line to buy the draft gear of the Mechani- 
cal Manufacturing Company. A letter was introduced 
from R. O’Hara, addressed to J. G. Woodworth, vice- 
president, traffic, Northern Pacific, which was almost 
identical with that received by L. W. Baldwin, president 
of the Missouri Pacific, and quoted above. 

Letters were also introduced from W. A. Mayfield, 
assistant traffic manager of Swift & Company, Chicago, 
and Mr. Jones, traffic officer of Swift & Co., at South 
St. Paul, giving the volume of Swift traffic over that 
road and pressing for action on the gear. L. R. Capron, 
freight traffic manager of the Northern Pacific, testi- 
fied that these Swift officers also talked with him subse- 
quently about reciprocity and urged purchase of their 
gear for new equipment planned by the Northern Pa- 
cific. 

Silas Zwight, general mechanical superintendent of 
the Northern Pacific, testified that he investigated the 
gear three times. The first time he reported that the 
gear had not been in service long enough to determine 
its life and upkeep and that he could not recommend it. 
A subsequent investigation by his expert at the factory 
did not change his opinion. He later approved pur- 
chasing ten sets for a service test. He again sent his 
expert to the factory to investigate improvements re- 
ported to have been made and again filed an adverse 
report. He said that inspections of the test gear since 
their application have not changed his opinion, one of 
two sets examined having broken loose. H. J. Hen- 
nessy, chief draftsman, Northern Pacific, who investi- 
gated the gear at the factory, stated he found that only 
six gear had been applied to Swift’s own cars up te 
1929 and that the number so applied up to March, 1929, 
was seventy. 

Mr. Capron told the traffic manager of the Swift 
plant at St. Paul in April that he could advise his peo- 
ple definitely that the Northern Pacific did not put the 
gear on the new equipment planned. Counsel for the 
Federal Trade Commission then referred both R.. W. 
Clark, general traffic manager, Northern Pacific, and 
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Mr. Capron to letters received by Mr. Capron from 
Northern Pacific freight agents, and drew testimony 
from them purporting to show that certain westbound 
traffic from Kalamazoo, Mich., and certain eastbound 
business from Seattle, Wash., and Aberdeen and Port- 
land, Ore., controlled by the packers, had been with- 
drawn because of its failure to buy more gear. 

F. R. Newman, vice-president, traffic, Soo Line, testi- 
fied that as a result of conversation and letters from 
W. A. Mayfield, his road investigated the gear, but de- 
cided to buy only five sets for test. Mr. Newman testi- 
fied further that these gears cost more than other gears 
bought by the road. E. J. Robertson, superintendent 
car department, Soo Line, stated that the trial gears 
were applied to new cars and locomotive tenders and 
that one of two gears examined had to be replaced after 
four and a half months’ service. He said breakage in 
so short a time was unusual. 

Reference was again made at Chicago on Wednesday 
to the negotiations of Swift & Company with the Rock 
Island for draft gear. J. E. Gorman, president of the 
Rock Island, submitted a letter from R. O’Hara which 
was also similar to the letter to L. W. Baldwin already 
referred to. He testified that he subsequently wrote 
Mr. O’Hara enclosing a digest of a report of an in- 
vestigation made by the general superintendent of mo- 
tive power containing criticisms of the gear and ex- 
pressing the latter’s opinion that the small number of 
gears applied at that time and the short period of their 
service were not considered sufficient to enable them 
to form conclusions. Mr. Gorman testified further that 
he received a reply from Mr. O’Hara on February 9, 
1929, stating that Swift & Company are equipping all 
their cars with the Durable draft gear and that all re- 
newals will be made with Durable gear. He stated 
that he had authorized the purchase of gears and then 
asked to make a statement saying “I want to take all 
the responsibility for the officers of the Rock Island. 
I am a great believer in reciprocity. This man (R. 
O’Hara) routes the business and we fare very well.” 

A. Mackenzie, vice-president of traffic, Rock Island, 
testified to conversations with Mr. O’Hara and Mr. 
Mayfield and stated that the Rock Island bought 1050 
gears. L. A. Richardson, general superintendent of 
motive power, Rock Island, testified that he had an in- 
spection of the gear made at the factory and submitted 
a report in which the criticisms and opinions mentioned 
by Mr. Gorman were contained. He also testified that 
a test was subsequently made in the Rock Island labor- 
atory after the gear had been bought. G. S. Goodwin, 
assistant to the general superintendent of motive power 
of the Rock Island, testified that he had inspected the 
gear at the factory in December, 1928, at which time 
it had only been applied to four Swift cars and there 
were some criticisms of the gear as then constructed. 
When asked by counsel for the respondent if other 
tests were made before the gear were purchased he 
said, “No.” 

W. G. Bierd, receiver, Chicago & Alton, testified to 
have received letters from R. O’Hara of Swift & Com- 
pany about its draft gear and then stated that “Reci- 
procity is just as fixed and just as definite as any prin- 
ciple in business.” He also testified that scarcely a 
day goes by but that letters are received from shippers 
reporting the business routed over the Chicago & Alton 
and requesting business in return. When asked if he 
meant that he was not in sympathy with attempts to 
stop the practice he stated that he was not in sympathy 
with undue influence, but believed that a fair exchange 
of business is a spur to business. The hearing was ad- 
journed to convene in Detroit on February 27. 
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'I.C.C. Consolidation Procedure 


Wasurncton, D. C. 

LTHOUGH the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
A sion has continued since the promulgation of its 

consolidation plan to deal with applications by 
railroads for authority to acquire control under para- 
graph 2 of section 5 of the interstate commerce act, Di- 
rector Mahaffie of its Bureau of Finance has informed 
the New York, Chicago & St. Louis and the Pittsburgh 
& West Virginia, whose applications for authority to ac- 
quire control of the Wheeling & Lake Erie come up for 
hearing on March 10, that they will be expected to pre- 
sent evidence of the same character, so far as practic- 
able, as that required in proceedings involving actual 
consolidation under paragraph 6 of section 5. This in- 
formation varies in some particulars from that required 
on applications under paragraph 2 and the nature of 
such information required was recently set forth in an 
addition to the commission’s rules of practice. 

Particularly, information responsive to the new rules 
would require the Pittsburgh & West Virginia to dis- 
close at the hearing something as to its relation, if 
any, to the Pennroad Corporation, which has been re- 
ported as having acquired a majority of its stock. An 
effort was made by commissioners at a hearing last year 
to obtain information on that point but without eliciting 
a very specific statement. Director Mahaffie in his letter 
also emphasized the matter of intercorporate relation- 
ships, saying: “It is requested that the applicant in the 
pending proceedings be prepared to furnish for the 
record at the hearing all information called for in the 
aforesaid instructions so far as applicable to the present 
proceeding, particularly that called for in subdivision 
(o) relating to intercorporate relationships, etc., of all 
the carriers involved, subdivision (p) relating to com- 
mon directors or officers, and subdivision (r) relating 
to the effect of the proposed control upon public interest. 
[t is assumed that the applicant will also be prepared to 
furnish information called for in subdivision (1) relat- 
ing to manner of acquisition.” 

“Tt is assumed,” Director Mahaffie also said, “that the 
control sought to be exercised through approval of this 
application is intended to be permanent, and that the ap- 
plicant has in contemplation a further application look- 
ing to ultimate consolidation of the properties of the 
applicant and of these companies in the same system.” 
The P. & W. V. and the W. & L. E. were allocated in 
the plan to the Wabash. 

In a letter to the Wabash relating to its application 
filed last year under paragraph 2 of section 5 Director 
Mahaffie also enclosed and called attention to a copy of 
the new rules for consolidation procedure. W. H. Wil- 
liams, chairman of the Wabash, asked that the old ap- 
plication be not withdrawn but kept on the docket with 
a view to its later amendment. The Baltimore & Ohio 
has since withdrawn its old application. 

There has been much discussion since the promulga- 
tion of the consolidation plan in December as to the ef- 
fect that the new status would have on applications un- 
der paragraph 2. Some of the drafts of proposed 
amendments to the consolidation law have proposed to 
repeal that paragraph, which was originally intended 
as an interim provision pending the completion of the 
plan. The commission since the first of the year has 
acted upon several applications under paragraph 2 and 
has assigned others for hearing, but Director Mahaffie’s 
letter would seem to indicate that the commission is giv- 
ing some attention to the question as to how far it 
should go in authorizing acquisitions of control in im- 
portant cases without assurance as to whether they are 
intended as preliminary to actual consolidation. 
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The Locomotive 


Water Conditioner 


N the illustrations is shown a device designated by 
the builders as the Locomotive Water Conditioner 
which is designed jointly to preheat feedwater to 

the atmospheric boiling point and to settle out free mud 
and hardness impurities before the water is delivered to 
the boiler. The device, built by the Bird-Archer Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill., combines the principal features and 
necessary apparatus of the chemical feedwater plant and 
the feedwater heater, installing the former as well as the 
latter on the locomotive and placing them under the 
jurisdiction of those responsible for locomotive per- 
formance. 

The device has been in operation for approximately 
one year on the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific. 
It has proved successful and the equipment involved is 
said to have cost less and to be less complicated than 
that required for either the treatment of water or for 
the preheating of feedwater, taken singly. It is antici- 
pated that the equipment ultimately required for the 
combination of these two functions may be installed for 
approximately $2,500 per locomotive. The device has 
been operated without extra labor costs other than or- 
dinary maintenance and the cost of the chemicals re- 
quired for the treatment of the water evaporated, the 
cost of the latter being five cents per 1,000 gal. Owing 
to the fact that the water is treated on the tender, there 
is no waste of chemicals through the diversion of 
treated water from wayside tanks. 

As seen from the diagrammatic sketch of the appara- 
tus, the left water leg of the tank is partitioned off from 
the rest of the tender so as to provide a hot-water stor- 
age tank and mixing chamber for the cold water supply 
and the exhaust steam. Water is taken from the main 
tank through a strainer and lifted by a centrifugal pump 
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The Boiler Feed Pump and Cold Water Pump Arrangement 


mounted on the tender to the mixing chamber where 
it is sprayed through two perforated pipes. Exhaust 
steam from the cylinders and auxiliaries passes through 
an oil separator and is automatically fed back through 
combining tubes to the mixing chamber until the 
temperature in the heater compartment has reached the 
atmospheric boiling point, at which point a back pres- 
sure develops, preventing the access of additional steam. 
The heated water and surplus steam passes through the 
bottom plate of the mixing chamber, which is slotted, 
the water filling the storage tank to a predetermined 
level that is controlled by a butterfly float valve in the 
cold water delivery line. The surplus steam is condensed 
after passing through a vent pipe into the main tank. 

The water for the boiler feed pump is taken from a 
point considerably below the surface of the hot water in 
the storage compartment, thus allowing a reserve supply 
of hot water to be used at such times as the main engine 
may not be working, and preventing the use of cold 
water at all times. 
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The Piping Arrangement and the Details of the Feedwater Heater and Water Conditioning Apparatus 
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A boiler feed pump, located under the locomotive 
deck, is arranged, by automatic control, to operate only 
when the water has been heated to a predetermined tem- 
perature. 

The chemical treating apparatus is also located on 
the left water leg of the tank, at the coal gate. It con- 
sists of a cylindrical container fitted with a cap and 
is connected to the cold water delivery pipe as shown 
in the drawing. This container is filled with briquettes 
of necessary chemical composition which are dissolved 
by the passage of the water through the container and 
carried into the mixing chamber. The cold water, 
under the control of the float valve and carrying 
the required chemical solution, is sprayed in contact 
with the steam in the manner described above. 
The chemical reaction takes place as the water is heated, 
resulting in many of the hard, scale-forming impurities 
being settled out in the storage tank before being de- 
livered to the boiler. These hardness impurities, to- 
gether with free mud, are deposited in the bottom of 
the storage tank and are discharged at engine terminals 
at the end of each run. 


Revised Motor Coach 
Bill Ordered Reported 


Wasuincron, D. C. 
HE new function of regulating the transportation 
of persons in interstate and foreign commerce 
by motor carriers operating on public highways, 
with some assistance from state boards, would be added 
to the duties and powers of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission by the terms of the revised Parker bill as 
finally approved by the House committee on interstate 
and foreign commerce on February 25. The committee 
then ordered a favorable report on the bill and it is ex- 
pected that it will be brought up for consideration in 
the House under a special rule on March 4. Prospects 
for action on the bill by the Senate at this session, how- 
ever, are said by leaders of that body to be far from 
bright, as the committee on interstate commerce has 
been devoting its attention to other matters and the Sen- 
ate itself has fallen far behind with its work. 

After extensive hearings on the bill, both at this ses- 
sion and last session, it was understood that the com- 
mittee had practically completed its work on the bill last 
week and it was introduced in the revised form by 
Chairman Parker of the committee on February 22 as 
H. R. 10,202. At a meeting of the committee on Feb- 
ruary 25, however, some additional important changes 
were made in the language which reduce the effect of 
the findings to be made by joint boards of state author- 
ities to recommendations to the federal board. As 
originally drawn the bill proposed to leave most of the 
administrative work under the bill to joint boards of 
state commissioners acting as agents of the federal com- 
mission, but as the discussion’ on it has progressed more 
and more of the detail has been imposed on the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

It is made the duty of the commission to supervise 
and regulate common carriers by motor vehicle as pre- 
vided in the act, to be known as the Federal Motor Car- 
rier Act, 1930, and to that end the commission may es- 
tablish reasonable requirements with respect to contin- 
uous and adequate service at just and reasonable rates, 
a uniform system of accounts and reports, qualifications 
and maximum hours of service of employees, safety of 
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operation and equipment, comfort of passengers, and 
pick-up and delivery points whether on regular routes or 
within defined localities or districts. 

Except in case of a matter required to be referred to 
a joint board, any particular matter or class of matters 
arising under the administration of the act may be heard 
and decided by the commission, or may, by order of the 
commission, be referred for hearing to any member or 
examiner of the commission, who shall recommend ap- 
propriate order thereon. As introduced on February 22 
the bill provided that the commissioner or examiner 
might make the order, without recommendation to the 
commission, and the commission has been seeking sim- 
ilar authority to delegate matters under the interstate 
commerce to individual commissioners or examiners, but 
at the meeting on February 25 this was changed. How- 
ever, any recommended order is to be filed with the 
commission and would become effective unless within 
ten days it is stayed or postponed by the commission. 
An application in writing for a review may also be made 
to the commission, which shall decide the matter and 
make appropriate order. 

Provision for joint boards is made only when oper- 
ations between two states only are involved. The com- 
mission is directed to refer to such boards matters with 
respect to certificates of public convenience and neces- 
sity, applications for the approval and authorization of 
consolidations, mergers and acquisitions of control, com- 
plaints as to rates, fares and charges, approval of surety 
bonds, etc. In acting upon such matters joint boards 
shall make recommendations to the commission which 
shall become effective and shall be subject to review 
by the commission, in the same manner as provided in 
the case of members or examiners of the commission. 

Whenever a matter required to be referred to a joint 
board arises, the commission shall create such a board 
consisting of a member from each state involved, ap- 
pointed by it from nominees of the state regulatory com- 
missions or the governors. 

Carriers by motor vehicle in interstate or foreign 
commerce on any public highway are forbidden to oper- 
ate without a certificate of public convenience and 
necessity, except for a period of 90 days after the pas- 
sage of the Federal Motor Carrier Act, 1930, if applica- 
tion for a certificate is made within that period, but if 
the commission finds that it was in bona fide operation 
on January 1, 1930, it may be granted a certificate upon 
application without further proceedings. 

There is a provision that “nothing contained in sec- 
tion 500 of the transportation act, 1920, shall be con- 
strued as expressing a preference by Congress for rail 
or water transportation over transportation by motor ve- 
hicle or to affect in any manner the issuance of a cer- 
tificate of public convenience and necessity under the 
provisions of this act; and nothing contained in this act 
shall be construed as a declaration by Congress of the 
relative importance to the public of the several kinds of 
transportation.” The commission is directed in the ad- 
ministration of the act, to preserve competition in serv- 
ice “so far as consistent with the public interest.” 

Provision is made for requirements that operators 
shall observe published tariff rates, which may be 
changed only on thirty days’ notice. Any person, cor- 
poration or state board may make complaint to the com- 
mission that rates are or will be unjust or unreasonable 
and if it is decided that the rate or charge is ur will 
be unjust or unreasonable “an appropriate order shall be 
issued in conformity with such decision.” No rate may 
be held to be unjust or unreasonable, however, “on the 
ground that it is unjust to a competing carrier engaged 
in a different kind of transportation.” 
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Looking Backward 





New Books 








Fifty Years Ago 


One of the most important of the many recent consolidations 
is that just effected by the amalgamation of the Chicago, 
St. Paul & Minneapolis, the St. Paul & Sioux City and the 
North Wisconsin, under the title of the Chicago, St. Paul. 
Minneapolis & Omaha. The consolidated system now has a 
mileage of more than 700, with about 200 miles in the 
process of construction—Ratlway Age, March 4, 1880. 

A report submitted to the United States Senate by the 
acting commissioner of the land office shows that land grants 
to 16 railroads and comprising a total of 99,302,000 acres, 
have lapsed through failure of the companies to perform the 
acts required by their charters. In the case of the iargest 
of these grants—-to the Northern Pacific and the Atlantic 
& Pacific [now part of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe], 
aggregating 83,000,000 acres—it is not considered that they 
are subject to forefeiture through omission from the chartet 
of a clause which would make them revert back to the 
United States within a certain specified time—Railroad 
Gazette, February 27, 1880. 


Twenty-Five Years Ago 


The legislature of Indiana has passed a law to establish a 
state railroad commission. Three commissioners are to be 
appointed by the governor and the board is to have the power 
to correct rates which are formally complained of.—Railroad 
Gazette, March 3, 1905. 

The Stuyvesant docks, the extensive export freight terminal 
of the Illinois Central at New Orleans, were almost com- 
pletely destroyed by fire on the night of February 26, entailing 
a loss of about $5,000,000 and interfering temporarily with 
the export business of New Orleans.—Railway Age, March 3, 
1905. 

J. W. Higgins, inspector of transportation of the Missouri 
Pacific, has been appointed assistant to the general manager, 
with office at St. Louis. F. B. Houghton, heretofore assistant 
general freight agent of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
at San Francisco, has been appointed assistant freight traffic 
manager of the system at Chicago. A. E. Clift, heretofore 
trainmaster on the Illinois Central at Kankakee, Ill., has been 
promoted to superintendent at Freeport, Ill. Harry R. Tal- 
cott, assistant engineer of the Baltimore & Ohio at Cumber- 
land, Md., has been appointed engineer of surveys of Baltimore. 
—Railway Age, March 3, 1905. 


Ten Years Ago 


James M. Kurn, formerly vice-president in charge of op- 
eration and construction of the St. Louis-San Francisco, has 
been elected president.—Railway Age, February 27, 1920. 

Charging that because of discrimination in the distribution 
of coal cars they have suffered losses ranging from $8,000,000 
to $10,000,000, mine. operators along the Louisville & Nash- 
ville in the Tennessee-Kentucky coal field are threatening 
to sue the Railroad Administration for redress—Railway Age, 
February 27, 1920. 

The conference report on the Esch-Cummins biil was 
adopted without change by the House of Represeutatives on 
February 21 and by the Senate on February 23, by. larger 
majorities and with less vigorous opposition than had bcen 
expected. The bill was passed by a vote of 250 to 150 in 
the House after five hours of debate and in the Senate by 
a vote of 47 to 17 after a similar period of discussion. About 
2,800 delegates and general chairmen of the 15 railway labor 
Organizations that have demanded general’ wage increases 


from the Railroad Administration met at Washington on 
February 23 and decided to send a memorial to President 
Wilson asking him to veto the bill—Railway Age, February 
27, 1920. 
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Books and Articles of Special 
Interest to Railroaders 


(Compiled by Elizabeth Cullen, Reference Librarian) 
Bureau of Railway Economics, Washington, D. C.) 


Books and Pamphlets 


Business and the Railroads, by A. J. Ewing. “The business 
interests and the railroads of this country, are so closely re- 
lated and necessary to each other that a discussion emphasiz- 
ing the need of team work between them for the general wel- 
far and prosperity of the country may not be out of place, 
even though both subjects have been written about numerous 
times from many angles.” (p. 3). 28 p. Available from 
Author, Wichita, Kansas. 20 cents per copy in lots of 10 to 
100. 

Current Research in Law for the Academic Year 1928-1929, 
by Marion J. Harron. Based on a survey made by the In- 
stitute of Law, Johns Hopkins University, the studies listed 
on pages 160-162 under “Railroads—Rates, Valuation,” and 
some of the studies under the following “Administrative Law 
and Public Administration,” “Aerial Navigation,” “Carriers,” 
“Industrial Relations,” “Interstate Commerce,” “Motor Ve- 
hicles,” “Public Utilities and Public Service,” “Taxation,” 
“Waterways and Water Power” and “Zoning” may be of in- 
terest. The studies are noted as completed, in progress, or 
when expected to be completed. 218 p. Pub. by Johns Hop- 
kins Press, Baltimore, Md. $2. 

The Principles of Transportation, by C. L. Chiu. “This book 
is written from the Chinese point of view for two main pur- 
poses. First, it is intended to enable our students to study 
the general principles of transportation in China in the most 
convenient way. Second, it enables them to make a com- 
parative study of the world’s principal transportation systems 
and their service intelligently. (p. vii). A list of Chinese 
railroads, organization charts of two Chinese railways and 
reproduction of forms used in railway freight service and in 
Chinese railway accounts are included in the appendices, as 
well as a statement of foreign debts of Chinese railways as 
of January, 1923. 278 p. Pub. by the Commercial Press, Ltd., 
Shanghai, China. 


Periodical Articles 


British and Foreign Rolling Stock Compared, by C. E. R. 
Sherrington. “It would seem that the passenger coach rather 
than the passenger train is the better statistical unit from 
which to start a study, and the following figures refer to 
specimens of the recent products of the carriage builder’s craft 
put into service on our own and certain railways abroad. 
Third class accommodation alone has been considered and 
taken as equivalent to day-coach travel in the United States, 
and second class travel on continental railways...” op. 181. 
Number of seats, tons, and weight per seat in pounds are given 
for equipment of the four British, six large French, and the 
following United States railroads: Burlington, Erie, Pennsyl- 
vania, Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, and Southern Pacific. Aver- 
age haul per passenger is given for Gt. Britain, Germany, 
France, Belgium, Canada “and the United States. (p. 181). 
Journal of the Institute of Transport, Febfuary 1930, p. 180- 
184. 

Electrification of the. Curityba-Paranaguq Railway Line, by 
C. R. Cameron. Brief history of liné and reasons for elec- 
trification are given. Commerce Reports, February 24, 1930, 
p. 537-538. 

Faith in Statistics, by R. Bell. Early and modern trans- 
port statistics reviewed as well as general trade statistics use- 
ful to railroaders. “Statistics and social economics,” the oper- 
ating efficiency of American railroads, and the work of the 
Car Service Division, are discussed along with British 
statistics and achievements. Journal of the Institute of Trans- 
port, February 1930, p. 171-179. 























Odds and Ends of Ratlroading 





“East Side, West Side” 


When you leave New Orleans on the Texas & Pacific you 
may take your choice of directions, for, a few miles apart, there 
are two stations, one named East-we-go, the other West-we-go. 


No Buck Fever 


J. G. Ayers, blacksmith foreman of the Southern Pacific 
of Brooklyn, Ore., claims the railway deer shooting cham- 
pionship for this season. He bagged a 300-Ib. stag at 325 yd., 
in the Black Mountains in eastern Oregon. The buck had a 
spread of 24 in. 


Thirteen! 


To other people, 13 may seem unlucky, but to railway men 
it’s just another number. For example, on Friday, September 
13, train No. 13, on the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh, re- 
ceived meet order No. 13. On August 13, Rock Island train 13 
pulled out of LaSalle Street Station on track 13, with engine 
4013. 


Another Model Fan 


William Gillette, eminent actor, who 1s now playing a fare- 
well tour of the United States in “Sherlock Holmes,” is one 
of the few people in the world who possesses his own railroad. 
Mr. Gillette planned, designed and built the several miles of 
railroad which traverses his estate in Connecticut and acts as 
engineer, fireman and, on occasion, conductor. 


Film Star Doubles 


Two Illinois Central girls have won prizes in a contest con- 
ducted by a Chicago newspaper for their close resemblance to 
popular film stars. Mildred Owen, stenographer in the trans- 
portation office, was awarded $50 for her resemblance to Norma 
Shearer, while Libby Collins, laboratory technician in the 
hospital department, got the same amount for looking like 


Vilma Banky. 


Self-Starting Baggage 


A pigeon fancier, who had been exhibiting at the Stirling 
Fur and Feather Society’s show and was returning home with 
his stock, was stopped at the platform gate when he attempted 
to get through with a basket of birds for which he had not 
bought the appropriate excess baggage ticket. He was un- 
yielding, declaring that he had paid no excess when he came, 
and that he intended to pay nothing on the return journey. 

The ticket collector was adamant, but he had a dour and 
canny Scot to reckon with. “Weel, I'll no pay ye,” declared 
the fancier, “the doos (pigeons) can find their way hame as 
best they can.” Suiting the action to the word, he marched to 
the station entrance, and opening the basket, liberated his 
homers, who, after the customary circling flight, headed for the 
north, in which direction their owner resided.—Railway Gazette, 
(London), reprinted from Daily Herald. 


Father and Son Pensioners 


An event believed to be unique in railroad service occurred 
recently, when a son became a pensioner of the New York 
Central, five more than his father, who served at both Buffalo 
The son is W. J. Balcom, 70, and the father is M. A. Balcom, 
89. The son has had 55 years’ service with the New York 
Central, five more than his father, who served at both Buffalo 
and Brocton, N. Y., as a car inspector. When he retired at 
70, the younger Balcom was a chief clerk, at Brocton, a posi- 
tion to which he was appointed in 1880. All of his service 
was in this town of about 1,500 population. He started work- 
ing for the New York Central, under his father’s supervision, 
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at the age of 15. The elder Balcom entered the service of 
the old Buffalo & Erie in 1864, as a car repairer. Three 
years later he was transferred to Brocton as a car inspector, 
filling this position until 1914, when he was retired. Both 
father and son are hale and hearty and plan frequent trips 
on the railroad which they served so long. 


Persistent Beavers 


A beaver colony and dam alongside the Pennsylvania tracks, 
near Rathbun, Pa., believed unequalled anywhere in the na- 
tion, was removed to another spot in the state by the game 
warden recently. These beavers worked at the dam for 
two years until it became so large that it started flooding 
the right of way of the railroad. The water had backed 
up for several hundred feet and in some places was over six 
feet deep. It was fed by a small spring. While the beavers 
lived at Rathbun, the trains thundering by their home did 
rot seem to disturb them. It is very rare for these animals 
to settle so close to civilization. They work in the night 
time, cutting down small trees with their teeth, to form the 
dam, and are seldom seen by human beings. It was thought 
that the troubles were over, but, a few weeks later the wires 
between Rathbun and Emporium went out. A maintainer 
discovered that some new beavers had arrived and started 
another dam. One of the beavers had felled a tree, which 
had fallen against the wires and put them out of commission. 


A Campaigning Railroader 

After only the most cursory glance at the details of the 
career of General John A. Hulen, recently elected vice- 
president of the Fort Worth & Denver City and the Wichita 
Valley, we enter, without the slightest hesitation, this Texan 
in the stiffest competition for railroaders with a lengthy mili- 
tary service. Mr. Hulen has taken part in four major 
military campaigns in which the United States has been en- 
gaged, not to mention the host of “Red” and “Blue” army 
manoeuvres in which he has participated as an officer of the 
Texas National Guard. He began his military service at 
the age of 18 as a lieutenant in the National Guard afte 
attendance at two military academies, Staunton and Marma- 
duke. Following that peace-time enlistment, he was advanced 
as first lieutenant, Company G, Third Texas Infantry; captain, 
Troop D, First Texas Cavalry, Major, First Texas Cavalry; 
major, First Texas Cavalry, United States Volunteers in the 
Spanish-American War and lieutenant-colonel of the same regi- 
ment. That record of service only carries him to the end 
of the Spanish-American war. Then came the Philippine In- 
surrection where he served for three more years as captain of 
the Thirty-third United States Volunteers Infantry. For four 
years Mr. Hulen was adjutant-general of Texas and from 
1907 to 1916 he was affiliated with the National Guard with the 
rank of brigadier-general, retired. This inaction, figuratively 
speaking, during which he was engaged in railway service, came 
to an end on May 1, 1916, when he resumed active duty as brig- 
adier-general of the National Guard. Several days later he 
entered the federal service in command of Texas troops, the 
Sixth Separate Brigade, on the Mexican border. This was 
followed by active service in organizing the Texas quota to 
complete the Thirty-sixth division at the outbreak of the 
World war. He was then appointed brigadier-general, United 
States Army, commanding the Seventy-second Brigade, Thir- 
ty-sixth Division, remaining with that unit during all of its 
training service in the United States and its field service in 
France. Mr. Hulen’s lengthy service has not been without 
its reward. He was awarded a silver star for gallantry in 
action during the Philippine Insurection in 1899, the French 
Croix de Guerre on two citations for service in the early part 
of October, 1918, in the Champagne offensive, and the United 
States Distinguished Service Medal for distinguished service 
in the Meuse Argonne offensive of October, 1918. 



















Se Paar’ s 


Tue CanapiaANn Raitway Crus will hold 
its next meeting on Monday evening, 
March 10, at the Windsor Hotel, Montreal. 
The speaker will be Judge Monet. 


THe Car ForeMeN’s ASSOCIATION OF 
Cuicaco will hold its next meeting on 
Monday evening, March 10, at the Great 
Northern Hotel. The discussion will be 
on the A. R. A. Interchange Rules. 


Tue CreveLtaANp Ratmtway Ctus will 
hold its next meeting on Monday evening, 
March 3, at the Hotel Hollenden. The 
speaker will be M. E. Fitzgerald, general 
car inspector of the Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois, and the subject will be improper 
loading of open-top cars. 


Tue Eastern Car ForEMAN’s ASSOCIA- 
TION will hold its next meeting at 29 West 
Thirty-Ninth Street, New York, N. Y., 
Room 502, on Friday evening, March 28. 
William H. Tucker of the Vapor Car 
Heating Company will speak on the heat- 
ing of long trains. 


Tue Paciric Ramway Crus will hold 
its next meeting at the Elks’ Club, San 
Francisco, Cal., on Thursday, March 13, 
at 6:30 p.m. This will be the thirteenth 
annual meeting and banquet, and the 
principal speaker will be A. J. Lundberg, 
president of the Key System Transit 
Company. 


THE OFFICES of the Cleveland, Cincin- 
nati, Chicago & St. Louis at Indianapolis, 
Ind., now in the Majestic building at 47 
South Pennsylvania Street, will on April 
1 be moved to the Big Four building at 
Meridian and Maryland Streets. The 
railroad will eccupy all but the first two 
floors of the nine-story building. 


THe GENERAL Orrices of the- American 
Railway Association at Chicago, which 
are now at 431 South Dearborn street, 
.Will on April 1 be moved to the twenty- 
second and twenty-third floors of the 
Buckingham building on Van Buren 
Street, between Michigan and Wabash 
avenues. 


THE WeEsTERN Rartway Cuuvus will hold 
its next meeting at the Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, on Monday evening, March 17. 
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The speaker of the evening will be George 
H. Houston, president of the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works and there will also 
be vaudeville entertainment, some of it 
by members of the railway supply frater- 
nity. 


THE EDITORIAL in the Railway Age of 
February 15, entitled “Reciprocal Buying 
and Self-Regulation of Industry,” was 
published in the Congressional Record of 
February 20 as an “extension of remarks” 
by Senator Brookhart, of Iowa, who had 
proposed a Senate investigation of re- 
ciprocal buying. “This is the first time 
that paper has ever published anything 
favorable to anything I ever did,” he 
said, “although it condemns me as strong- 
ly as it did before.” 


Damages for Lost Coal Based on 
Value at Point of Shipment 


Loss by a railroad of part of a carload 
of coal in transit entitles the owner to 
recover damages measured by the whole- 
sale value of the coal in the car at 
destination, and not by a retail value 
which might have been obtained, the 
Supreme Court of the United States held 
on February 24 in reversing a decision of 
the circuit court of appeals for the eighth 
circuit in Illinois Central versus G. I. 
Crail, etc. The court said that the loss 
was capable of replacement and was, in 
fact, replaced by purchases made in car- 
load lots at wholesale market price 
without added expense. 


Federal Courts Without Jurisdic- 
tion in Piedmont & Northern 
Case 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States on February 24 directed the dis- 
trict court for the western district of 
North Carolina to dismiss for want of 
jurisdiction a bill filed on behalf of the 
Piedmont & Northern for an injunction 
against an order of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission which had denied the 
application for a certificate for the con- 
struction of two extensions of 128 miles 
in North and South Carolina. The 
commission had taken jurisdiction of the 
case, although the line is operated by 
electricity, over the objection of the ap- 
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plicant that it was exempt because 
electric. The Supreme Court held that 
the order of the commission being nega- 
tive, infringed no right of the railway, 
and that if, as is contended, the commis- 
sion was without jurisdiction, the railway 
is as free to proceed with the construction 
as if the application had not been made 
and the commission had not acted; al- 
though “the action taken by the commis- 
sion may lend greater justification to the 
railway’s fear of the uncertainty instinct 
in the prophecy as to whether it will 
be held to be an interurban electric 
within the meaning of paragraph 22.” 


Southern New England Option 
Granted by Canadian National 


Sir Henry Thornton, chairman and 
president of the Canadian National, an- 
nounced on February 20 that an option 
had been given for the purchase of the 
properties of the Southern New England, 
the line between Palmer, Mass., and 
Providence, R. I., upon which the Grand 
Trunk discontinued work several years 
ago. 

As was announced in the Railway Age 
of January 11, sentiment has recently 
developed in Rhode Island and Massa- 
chusetts favoring the completion of the 
construction of the long-abandoned line 
and a movement is now before the 
Massachusetts legislature to extend its 
charter. The statement of Sir Henry 
Thornton in connection with the grant- 
ing of the option is as follows: 

“The Canadian National Railways, suc- 
cessor to the Grand Trunk, has given 
an option for the purchase of the South- 
ern New England Railway properties 
between Palmer, Mass., and Providence, 
k. I. The administration of the Cana- 
dian National Railways has ‘received no 
proposals whatsoever for the purchase 
of the Central Vermont Railway, and at 
the present time has no intention of 
parting with that property. 

“The project to construct the Southern 
New England was definitely abandoned 
by the Grand Trunk, and the Canadian 
National System has not changed that 
policy. The Southern New England 1s 
now in receivership, and is being liqui- 
dated for all the creditors, of which the 
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Central Vermont Railway is one. 
right of way and other property is for 
sale, and all matters relating thereto are 
under the jurisdiction of the court.” 

which 


The reports to 


the effect that 


erties of the 


National and the 


Southern 


Sir 


completed 


The 


tral 


- Henry 
Thornton's statement referred were to 
arrangements had 
completed by New England capitalists to 
finance a deal by which the present prop- 
New England 
would be purchased from the Canadian 
line 


been 


to a 


mitted 
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Vermont, 


C. N. R. 


New England port, giving a direct route 
to Canada by connecting with the Cen- 
a subsidiary 


of 


More Money Asked for Rivers 


and Harbors 


to 


and 


The President on February 21 trans- 
Congress a 
estimate of the Bureau of the Budget 
for $12,000,000 additional appropriation 
for maintenance 


improvements 


the 


supplemental 





March 1, 1930 


rivers and harbors for the current fiscal 
year, accompanied by a statement that 
unless money is provided there will be a 


drastic reduction in the amount of work 
on projects under way and thousands of 


The 


ment. 


of 


was 


persons will be thrown out of employ- 
estimate 
recommendation of the Secretary of War, 
who said that as a result of the effort 
to expedite work since the stock market 
crash the expenditures during the last 
six months of 1929 had averaged over 


made on 











Operating Revenues and Operating Expenses of Class I Steam Railwaysin the United States 


Monthly Reports of Revenues and Expenses for 180 Steam Railways, Including 16 Switching and Terminal Companies 
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parlor car surcharge 





a Includes $3,184,734 sleeping 
d Deficit or other reverse items ‘ 
approximately $37,585,320 back railway 


a Includes ; 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Compiled by the Bureau of Statistics, 
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United States Eastern District Southern District Western District 
—e A. — A oY —, — «i 

1929 1928 1929 1928 1929 1928 1929 1928 
241,978.31 241,627.56 60,191.99 60,086.43 45,775.82 45,754.54 136,010.50 135,786.59 
$340,820,880  $368,125,512  $147,781,187 — $159,711,995 $64,536,672 $68,050,382  $128,503,021  $140,363,135 
@ 74,438,261 b 76,661,478 39,949,150 40,165,568 10,715,923 11,350,846 23,773,188 25,145,064 
€ 15,800,397 12,066,664 6,503,003 4,770,062 2,085,336 1,861,822 7,212,058 5,434,780 
12,048,131 13,796,869 4,810,303 6,250,725 2,062,395 2,101,592 5,175,433 5,444,552 
15,102.616 16,716,060 8,469,772 9,249,636 1.294.414 1,245,234 5,338,430 6,221,190 
9,817,632 9,776,137 5,054,172 5,335,807 i,+15,467 1,318,701 3,347,993 3,121,629 
1,197,174 d 59,667 356,711 d 738.445 198,658 156,108 641,805 522.670 
$46,131 316,930 91,321 96,058 41,218 30,595 213,592 190,277 
468,878,960 496,766,123 212,832,977 224,649,290 $2,267,647 86,054,090 173,778,336 186,062,743 
60,063,355 61,567,560 26,591,311 24,470,824 10,344,838 10,723,236 23,127,206 26,373,500 
98,280,465 95,811,975 46,402,579 45,737,792 17,158,549 16,065,583 34,719,337 34,008,600 
11,154,704 10,426.810 4,273,046 3,895,258 2,059,213 2,155,271 4,822,445 4,376,281 
173,300,800 175,020,383 83,411,474 82,744,714 26,061,135 27,227,329 63,828,191 65,048,340 
4.866.843 4,545,543 2,355,283 2,275,561 528,841 493,161 1,982,719 1,776,821 
16,987,361 12,610,110 7,608,044 3,520,827 2,765,718 2,706,936 6,613,599 6,382,347 
1,839,215 1,658,562 466,968 355,911 302,487 360,604 1,069,760 942,047 
362,814,313 358,323,819 170,174,769 162,289,065 58,615,807 59,010,912 134,023,737 137,023,842 
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24,399,293 34,982,464 9,289,632 14,645,462 5,318,777 6,488,257 9,790,884 13,848,745 
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77.38 72.13 79.96 72.24 71.25 68.57 77.12 73.64 

FOR TWELVE MONTHS ENDED WITH DECEMBER, 1929 AND 1928 

241,854.45 241,300.50 60,182.41 60,083.04 $5,765.19 45,720.00 135,906.85 135,497.46 
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209,263,501 208,012.895 121,251,850 117,805,424 14,833,290 14,553,410 73,173,361 75,654,061 
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$6,500,000 a month. The present appro- 
priation for rivers and harbors is 
$50,000,000 and there was an unexpended 
balance from prior appropriations of 
$34,500,000. On January 1 the wunex- 
pended balance was $48,000,000 but $29,- 
500,000 was obligated and most of the 
balance will be required to cover the cost 
of overhead and of work done by the 
Corps of Engineers directly and not by 
contract. The secretary gave a list of 
the projects on which he said the funds 
can be used at once to great advantage, 
including the work of obtaining a six-foot 
channel on the Missouri river and the 
upper Mississippi. 


A. R. E. A. Convention Program 


Final details of the thirty-first annual 
convention of the American Railway 
Engineering Association have been vir- 
tually completed and a record attendance 
is expected. The program for the con- 
vention, which will be held at the Palmer 
House, Chicago, on March 11 to 13, 
inclusive, is as follows: 


First Day—Tuespay, Marcu 11 
President’ s address, Louis Yager, assistant chief 
engineer, Northern Pacific 
Reports of the secretary and treasurer 
Reports of committees on: 
Standardization 
Water Service and Sanitation 
Uniform General Contract Forms 
Stresses in Track 
Rules and Organization 
Roadway 
Seconp Day, WEDNEsDAyY, 
Reports of committees on: 
Ballast 
Wood Preservation 
Signals and Interlocking 
Ties 
Track 
Yards and Terminals 
Shops and Locomotive Terminals 
Iron and Steel Structures 
Clearances 
Rail 
Masonry 
Turrp Day, THurspay, Marcu 13 
Reports of committees on: 
Wooden Bridges and Trestles 
Buildings 
Records and Accounts 
Electricity 
Economics of Railway Labor 
Economics of Railway Operation 
Economics of Railway Location 
Rivers and Harbors 
Co-operative Relations with Universities 


The annual dinner will beheld as 
usual on Wednesday evening of the 
convention week. There will be two 
principal speakers, one of whom is 
Charles Donnelly, president of the 
Northern Pacific. A special program has 
been arranged for Tuesday evening 
which will consist essentially of a re- 
view of the association’s representation 
at the World Engineering Congress held 
last fall at Tokyo, Japan. This will in- 
clude a showing of moving pictures 
featuring the congress, in addition to a 
film furnished by the Japanese National 
Railways which will depict railway prac- 
tices in Japan. 


H. M. Tate Appointed to I. C. C. 


The President’s nomination of Hugh 
McCall Tate, of Knoxville, Tenn., for 
appointment as a member of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to succeed R. V. 
Taylor, whose term expired at the end 
of the year, was confirmed by the Senate 
on February 20 after some debate during 
which the appointment was opposed by 
a number of Democratic Senators and 
Progressive-Republicans who objected 
because a Republican had been appointed 
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to the place and also on the ground that 
Mr. Tate’s law firm has represented the 
Southern Railway as local counsel. Con- 
firmation was ordered by a vote of 48 to 
18. Senator Black, of Alabama, who led 
the opposition, said that the appointment 
had been made at the request of Jeremiah 
Milbank, a director of the Southern. 
Chairman Couzens, of the committee on 
interstate commerce, said he could deny 





Hugh McCall Tate 


that statement with authority. Senator 
Black had intimated that the appointment 
had been made with reference to the Clay- 
ton act proceeding pending before the 
commission involving the legality of the 
Southern’s acquisition of control of the 
Mobile & Ohio. Mr. Tate was born at 
Morristown, Tenn., September 15, 1882. 
He was graduated from the University of 
Tennessee in 1902 with the B. A. degree 
and in 1903 with the B. L. degree. He 
became a member of the law firm of 
McCanless & Tate at Morristown but in 
1909 removed to Knoxville as a member 
of the firm of Luck, Fowler, Andrews & 
Tate. From 1910 to 1918 he was with the 
firm of Green, Webb & Tate at Knoxville, 
after which he served for two years as 
chancellor of the eleventh chancery divi- 
sion of Tennessee. He resigned in 1920 
to become a member of the firm of Cates, 
Smith, Tate & Long, with which he has 
since been connected. From 1905 to 1909 
he was city attorney of Morristown. 


Meetings and Conventions 


The following list gives names of secretaries, 
date of next or regular meetings and places of 
meetings. 


Arr Brake Association.—T. L. Burton, Room 
5605, Grand Central Terminal Building, New 
York City. Next meeting, Mey 13-16, 1930, 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago. ibit by Air 
Brake Appliance Association, 

Brake APPLIANCE ASSOCIATION.—Fred W. 

Venton, Crane Company, 836 So. Michigan 

Blvd., Chicago. Meets with Air Brake As- 

sociation. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION oF FREIGHT TraFFic Or- 
Ficers.—J. D. Gowin, 112 W. Adams St., 
Chicago. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF GENERAL BAGGAGE 
Acents.—E. L. Duncan, 332 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. Next meeting, April 8-10, 
1930, Clarendon Hotel, Daytona Beach, Fla. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PASSENGER ‘TRAFFIC 
Orricers.—W. C. Hope, C. R. R. of N. J., 
143 Liberty St., New York. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RaILRoAD SuUPERIN- 
TENDENTS.—J. Rothschild, Room 400, Union 
Station, St. Louis, Mo. Next convention, 
June 16-19, 1930, Hotel Nicollet, Minneapolis, 

inn. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SUPERINTENDENTS OF 


AIR 
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Dintnc Cars.—F. R. Borger, Supt. Dining 

Car Service, Chicago, Indianapolis & Louis- 

ville Ry., 836 Federal St., Chicago. 
American Exectric RartLway ASSOCIATION.— 

Guy C. Hecker, 292 Madison Ave., New 

York. Annual Convention, June 23-26, 1930, 

San Francisco, Cal. 

American Rartway Assocration.—H., J. Forster, 
30 Vesey St., New York, N. 

Division I.—Operating.—J. c Caviston, 30 
Vesey St., New York, N. Y. 

Freight Station Section.—R. O. Wells, 
Freight Agent, Illinois Central Railroad, 
Chicago. Next meeting, June 17-20, 1930, 
Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky. 

Medical and Surgical Section.—J. C. Cavis- 
ton, 30 Vesey St., New York. Next meet- 
ing, April 15-16, 1930, Edgewater Gulf 
Hotel, Biloxi, Miss. 

Protective Section. —J. C. Caviston, 30 Vesey 
St., New York. Next meeting, June 17-19, 
1930, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Safety Section.—J. C. Caviston, 30 Vesey 
St., New York. Annual meeting, June 24- 
26, 1930, Cosmopolitan Hotel, Denver, 
Colo. 

Telegraph and Telephone Section.—W. A. 
Fairbanks, 30 Vesey St., New York. Next 
convention, Sept. 16-19, 1930, Royal York 
Hotel, Toronto, Ont. 

Division II. —Transportation.—G. W. Covert, 
431 South Dearborn St., Chicago. Next 
meeting, May 7-9, 1930, Hotel Cleveland, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Division I11.—Traffic—J. Gottschalk, 143 
Liberty St., New York. ; 
Division IV.—Engineering.—E. H. Fritch, 
431 South Dearborn St., Chicago. Next 


meeting, March 11-13, 1930, Falmer House, 
Chicago. Exhibit by National Railway 
Appliances Association. 

Construction and Maintenance Section.—E. 
H. Fritch. Next meeting, March 11-13, 
1930, Palmer House, Chicago. 

Electrical Section.—E. H. Fritch. 

Signal Section.—H. S. Balliet, 30 Vesey St., 
New York. Next meeting, March 10-11, 
1930, Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 

Division V.—Mechanical.—V. R. Hawthorne, 
431 South Dearborn St., Chicago. Annual 
convention, June 18-25, 1930, new Audi- 
torium, Atlantic City, N. J. Exhibit by 
Railway Supply Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. 


Equipment Painting Section—V. R. Haw- 
thorne, 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Next convention, September 9-11, 1930, 


Congress Hotel, Chicago. Exhibit by Sup- 

ply Men’s Association. 

Division VI.—Purchases and Stores.—W. J. 
Farrell. 30 Vesey St., New York, N. Y. 
Annual convention, June 18-20, 1930, New 
Auditorium, Atlantic City. 

Division VII.—Freight Claims.—Lewis Pil- 
cher, 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago. 
Next meeting, June 10-13, 1930, Olympia 
Hotel, Seattle, Wash. 

Division VIII.—Motor 
M. Campbell, 30 Vesey_St., 
N. Y. Next meeting, June 18-20, 
New Auditorium, Atlantic City, N. 3. 

Car Service Division—C. A. Buch, 17th and 
H. Sts., W., Washington, D. ad 

AMERICAN Rattway BripGe anv Buttpinc Asso- 
cration.—C,. A. Lichty, C. & N. W. Ry., 319 
N. Waller Ave., icago. Annual conven 
tion, October 21-23, 1930, Brown Hotel, 
Louisville, Ky. Exhibit by Bridge and Build- 
ing Supply Men’s Association. 

AMERICAN Rattway DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION. 
—A. W. Large, Gen. Agri. Agt., C I. & 
P. Ry., Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting, 
18-20, Hotel Duluth, Duluth, Minn. 

AMERICAN RartLway ENGINEERING ASSOCIATION.— 
Works in co-operation with the American 
Railway Association, Division IV.—E. H. 
Fritch, 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago. 
Annual meeting, March 11-13, 1930, Palmer 
House, Chicago. Exhibit by National Rail- 
way Appliances Association. 

AMERICAN Rartway MaGazine Eprtors Assocta- 
T10on.—Miss Martha C. Moore, Frisco Em- 
ployes’ Magazine, St. Louis, Mo. Next meet- 
ing, May, 1930, Kansas City, Mo. 

AMERICAN Rattway Toot ForeMeEn’s AsSO@CTIA- 
tion.—G. G. Macina, C., M., St., P. & F. 
R. R., 11402 Calumet Ave., Chicago. Annual 
convention, September 10-12, 1930, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago. Exhibit by Supply Asso- 
ciation of the American Railway Tool Fore- 
man’s Association.—Acting Secretary: H. W. 
Leighton, Harry W. Leighton Co., 565 W. 
Washington St., Chicago. 

Aumapees Snort Line Rariroap AssociaTIon.— 

F. Whittelsey, Union Trust Bldg., Wash- 
ee 

American Society oF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS.— 
Calvin W. Rice, 29 W. 39th St., New York. 
Railroad Division, Paul D. Mallay, Johns- 
Manville Corp., 292 Madison Ave., New 
York. 

AMERICAN 
H 


Transport.—George 
New _ 
1930, 


June 


Weop Preservers’ AssociaATION.— 
. L. Dawson, 1104 Chandler Building, 
Washington, D. C. Next meeting, January 
27-29, 1931, Philadelphia, Pa. 
















Association oF Rattway Craim Acents.—H. D. 
Morris, District Claim Agent, Northern Pa- 
cific Ry., St. Paul, Minn. Annual _ conven- 
tion, May 21-23, 1930, Richmond, Va. 

AssoctaTION or Rattway Evectricat ENGINEERS. 
—Jos. A. Andreucetti, C. & N. W., Room 
413, C. & N. W. Station, Chicago. Semi- 
annual meeting, June 18, 1930, Hotel Dennis, 
Atlantic City, N. J. Annual convention, 
October, 1930, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Ex- 
hibit by Railway Electrical Supply Manufac- 
turers’ Association. 

Association or Rattway Executives.—Stanley 
J. Strong, Transportation Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Association or Rattway Suppty-Men.—J. W. 
Fogg, MacLean-Fogg Lock Nut Co., 2649 
N. Kildare Ave., Chicago. Meets with Inter- 
national Railway General Foremen’s Asso- 
ciation. 

Borer Maxer’s Suprpty Men’s AssociaTION.— 
Frank C. Hasse, Oxweld R. R. Service 
Company, 230 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
Meets with Master Boiler Makers’ Associa- 
tion. 

Baipce anp Buitpinc Suprpry Men’s Assocta- 

] I 


TIon.—-W. i. Lawrence, Johns-Manville 
Corp., 41st St. and Madison Ave., New 
York. Meets with American Railway Bridge 
and Building Association. 


Canaptan Rattway Crus.—C. R. Crook, 129 
Charron St., Montreal, Que. Regular meet- 


ings, 2nd Monday in each month, except 
June, July and August, W indsor Hotel, 
Montreal, Que. 


Car Foremen’s Assoctation or Cuicaco.—G. K. 
Oliver, Chicago & Alton, Chicago. Regu- 
iar meetings, 2nd Monday in month, except 
June, July and August, Great Northern 
Hotel, Chicago. 

Car Foremen’s Crus or Los ANGELES— 
J. W. Krause, 514 East Eighth St., Los 
Angeles, Cal. Regular meetings, second 
Friday of each month, 514 East Eighth St., 
Los Angeles. 

Car Foremen’s ASSOCIATION or Sr. Louis, Mo. 

F. G. Wiegman, 720 N. 23rd St., East 
St. Louis, Il. Rrestines first Tuesday of 
each manth, except July and August, Ameri- 
can Annex Hotel, 6th and Market St., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Central Rartway Crus.—W. H. Newman 
(President), New York Central Railroad, 
Buffalo, N. Y. Regular meetings, 2nd Thurs- 
day each month, except June, July, August, 
Hotel Statler, Buffalo, 7 

Curer Intercuance Car Inspectors’ anp Car 
Foremen’s Assocration.—(See Master Car 
Builders’ and Supervisors’ Association.) 

Cincinnati Rartway Crius.—D. R. Boyd, 3328 
Beekman St., Cincinnati, Ohio. Meet- 
ings, 2nd Tuesday in February, May, Sep- 
tember and November. 

Cireverann Rattway Crus.—F. L._ Frericks, 
14416 Alder Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. Meet- 
ings, first Monday each month, except July, 
August, September, Hotel Hollenden, Cleve- 
land. 

INTERNATIONAL Raritroap Master BLACKSMITHS’ 
Assocration.—W. J. Mayer, Michigan Cen- 
tral R. R., Detroit, Mich. Annual mecting, 
September 23-25, 1930, Hotel Morrison, Chi- 
cago. Exhibit of International Railroad Mas- 
ter Blacksmiths’ Supply Men’s Association. 

INTERNATIONAL Rarttroap Master BLACKSMITHS’ 
Suprpty Men’s Assoctation.—J. H. Jones, 
Crucible Steel Company of America, 650 
Washington Bivd., Chicago. Meets with 
International Railroad Master Blacksmiths’ 
Association. 

INTERNATIONAL RaILway 
Spain, May 5-15, 1930. 

INTERNATIONAL Rattway Fue. Assocration.—C. 

Winkless, Room 700, La Salle Street 
Station, Chicago. Next meeting, May 6-9, 
1930, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Exhibit by 
International Railway Supply Men’s Associa- 


Concress.— Madrid 


tion. 
INTERNATIONAL Ratt way GENERAL ForEMEN’s As- 
SOCIATION.—Wm,. Hall, 1061 W. Wabasha 


St., Winona, Minn. Annual Convention, Sep- 
tember 16-19, 1930, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 
INTERNATIONAL Rattway Suppry Men’s Asso- 
cration.—L. R. Fyle, Locomotive Firebox 
Co., 310 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago. Meets 
with International Railway Fuel Association. 
Master Borter Makers’ Association.—A. F. 
Stighmeier, 29 Parkwood St., Albany, N. Y. 
Annual meeting, May 20-23, 1930, William 
Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. Exhibit by 
Boiler Makers’ Supply Men’s Association. 

Master Car Burtipers’ ann Supervisors’ Associ- 
aTion.—A. S. Sternberg, M. C. B. Belt Ry. 
of Chicago, 7926 South Morgan Street, Chi- 
cago. Next convention August 26-28, 1930, 
Rook Cadillac Hotel, Detroit. Exhibit by 
Supply Men’s Association. 

Nationat Association oF RarLroap and UTI i- 
Tres CoMMISSIONERS.—James B,. Walker, 270 
Madison Ave., New York. Annual Conven- 
tion, November 12-15, 1930, Charleston, S. C. 

NationaL Association oF Rartroap Tie Pro- 

pucers.—Roy. M. Edmonds, 1252 Syndicate 
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Trust Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. Annual Conven- 
tion, April 29-May 1, 1930, Hotel Peabody, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


NaTIONAL RartLway APPLIANCES ASSOCIATION.— 
C. W. Kelly, 1014 South Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. Exhibit at A. R. E. A. convention. 


NatronaL Sarety Councirt.—Steam_ Railroad 
Section: W. A. Booth, Can. Nat. Rys., Mont- 
real, Que., Can. Annual Congress, Septem- 
ber 29-October 4, William Penn and Fort 
Pitt Hotels, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

New Encranp Ratrtroap Cius.—W. E. Cade, Jr., 
683 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. Regular 
meetings, 2nd Tuesday in month, excepting 
une, July, August and September, Copley- 

laza Hotel, Boston, Mass. 

New York Rartroap Crus.— E. Sumner (Fresi- 
dent), Asst. to Gen. Supt. M. P. Penna. 
R. R., Philadelphia, Pa. Regular meetings, 
3rd Friday in month, except June, July and 
August. 

Paciric Rartway Crus.—W. S. Wollner, P. O. 
Box 3275, San Francisco, Cal. Regular 
meetings 2nd Thursday in month, alternately 
in San Francisco and Oakland. 


Rattway AccountTinG Orricers’ AssociaTION.— 
E. R. Woodson, 1124 Woodward Building, 
Washington, D. C. Annual convention, April 
— 2, 1930, Hotel Roosevelt, New Or- 
eans. 


Rattway Business Association.—Frank W. 
Noxon, 1112 Shoreham Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Next meeting, November, 1930, 
Commodore Hotel, New York, N. Y. 


Ratrtway Car Department Orricers’ Assocta- 
tron.—(See Master Car Builders’ and Super- 
visors’ Association.) 

Rartway Crus or PitrssurcH.—J. D. Conway, 
1841 Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. Regu- 
lar meetings, 4th Thursday in each month, 
except June, July and August, Fort Pitt 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Rattway Execrricat Suprpry MANUFACTURERS’ 
Assoctation.—Edward Wray, 9 S. Clinton 
St., Chicago. Meets with Association of 
Railway Electrical Engineers. 

Rartway Equipment MaNuFracturers’ Associa- 
Ttron.—F. W. Venton, Crane Co., 836 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. Meets with Travel- 
ing Engineer3’ Association. 

Rartway Fire Protection Assocration.—R. R. 
Hackett, Baltimore & Ohio R. R., Baltimore, 
Md. Next meeting, October 21-23, 1930. 


Ratrtway Suprpty MANvuPFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
—J. D. Conway, 1541 Oliver Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Meets with Mechanical Division, 
Purchases and Stores Division and Motor 
Transport Division, American Railway Asso- 
ciation. 


Rattway TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE APPLIANCE 
Assocration.—G. A. Nelson, 30 Church St., 
New York. Meets with Telegraph and Tele- 
phone Section of A. R. A. Division 1. 

Ratrtway TREASURY p RE ASSOCIATION .— 
. W. Cox, 1217 Commercial Trust Bldg., 
Philadelnhia, Pa. Next meeting, June, 1930, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

ROADMASTERS’ AND MAINTENANCE oF Way As- 
SOCIATION.—T. . Donahoe, Gen. e ~ 
Road, Baltimore & Ohio, Pittsburgh, 
Exhibit by Track Supply Association. Nest 
meeting, September 16-18, 1930, Hotel Stev- 
ens, Chicago. 

St. Lours Rartway Crius.—B. W. Frauenthal, 
Drawer 24, M. P. O., St. Louis, Mo. Regular 
meetings, 2nd Friday in month, except June, 
July and August. 

Sienat Apriiance Association.—F. Ed- 
munds, West Nyack (Rockland Co. - N. Y. 
Meets with A. R A. Signal Section. 

aw AND SOUTHWESTERN Rattway CLus.— 

T. Miller, P. O. Box 1205, Atlanta, Ga. 
oS meetings, 3rd Thursday in January, 
March, May, June, September and November, 
Ansley Hotel, Atlanta. 

Sourmern Association oF Car Service Orrt- 
cers.—R. G. Parks, A. B. & C. Rv., Atlanta, 
So. Next meeting, July 17, 1930, Mobile, 

a. 

Surrty Men’s Assocration.—E. H. Hancock, 
Treasurer, Louisville Varnish Co., Louisville, 
Ky. Meets with A. R. A. Div. V. Equip- 
ment Painting Section. 

Surrty Men’s Assocration.—Bradl S. John- 
son, W. H. Miner, Inc., 667 The Rookery 
Building, Chicago. Meets with Master Car 
Builders’ and Supervisors’ Association. 

Track Suprpty Association.—L. C. Ryar, Ox- 
weld Railroad Service Co., Carbon & Carbide 
Building, Chicago. Meets with Roadmasters’ 
and i of Way Association. 

Travetinc Encineers’ Association.—W. O. 
Thompson, 1177 East 98th St., Cleveland, O. 
Annual meeting, September 23-26, 1930, 
Hotel Sherman, Chica Exhibit by Rail- 
way Equipment Manu acturers’ Association. 

Western Rattway Cius.—W. J. Dickinson, 343 

So. Dearborn St., Chicago. Regular meet- 

ings, 3rd Monday each month, except June, 

July and August. 
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Traffic 








The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has ordered an investigation of the rates 
for the intrastate transportation of bi- 
tuminous coal in Illinois prescribed by 
the Illinois Commerce Commission. The 
railroads complain that these rates result 
in discrimination against interstate traffic. 


The Texas & Pacific has applied to the 
Federal Court at Galveston, Texas, for 
“a restraining order against the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, involving its de- 
cision of January 6, in the New Orleans- 
Galveston port relationship case. The 
order, which was to have become effective 
on March 21, it is contended, gives 
Texas ports an advantage over New Or- 
leans in rates on grain. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has suspended until September 24 the 
operation of tariff schedules which pro- 
pose to establish commodity rates on agri- 
cultural implements, asphalt, grain and 
grain products, iron and steel articles, 
molasses and syrup, petroleum § and 
petroleum products, and salt from Mobile, 
Ala., and New Orleans, La., by barge and 
rail lines to destinations in southern 
states which in numerous instances would 
result in the application of lower rates 
from New Orleans, on traffic moving 
through Mobile, than from Mobile proper 
to the same destinations. 


Pennsylvania-Greyhound Estab- 
lish Rail-Motor Coach Service 


The Pennsylvania, in co-operation 
with the Greyhound Corporation, motor 
coach line holding company in a sub- 
sidiary of which the Pennsylvania has 
a substantial interest, plans on April 1 
to inaugurate a combination rail and 
motor coach service between New York, 
Chicago and St. Louis, and between Phila- 
delphia, Chicago and St. Louis. This 
service will also be available between 
all intermediate points. 

Analogous to the air-rail service which 
is now operated by the Pennsylvania and 
other railways, this mew travel co- 
ordination will permit passengers to 
utilize motor coaches during the daytime 
and railway sleeping accommodations 
for night journeys. Present plans con- 
template that the service in both direc- 
tions will involve a daylight motor coach 
ride at each end of the journcy with an 
intermediate train ride during the night. 

The highway service will be operated 
by the Greyhound Lines, the Greyhound 
Corporation subsidiary in which the 
Pennsylvania is interested. The an- 
nouncement states that fares and sched- 
ules will be published shortly and that 
through tickets for the combination 
service will be sold by both Pennsylvania 
and Greyhound agents. Tickets will con- 
tain separate coupons covering, respec- 
tively, the motor coach portions of the 
journey, the rail trip and the pullman 
accommodations. 
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Equipment and 
Supplies 











Locomotives 


Tue Excin, Jorrer & EAsrTeErRN is in- 
quiring for eight 2-8-2 locomotives. 


Tue ILiinois TERMINAL is inquiring 
for two locomotives of the 2-8-2 type. 


Tue ALasKA RalILroap has ordered one 
rotary snow plow from the American Lo- 
comotive Company. 


Tue CANADIAN Paciric_ has 
five single-track snow plows and three 
double-track snow plows, to be built at its 
Angus shops, and 10 locomotive tenders 
to be built by the Montreal Locomotive 
Works. 


Tue Georcta, ASHBURN, SyLvVESTER & 
CAMILLA has ordered one locomotive of 
the 2-8-2 type from the Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Works. Inquiry for this equipment 
was reported in the Railway Age of No- 
vember 9. 


Freight Cars 


Tue NEWFOUNDLAND Rattway is in- 
quiring for 50 box cars of 30 tons capacity. 


Tue Natwnat Tuse Company has 
ordered three special flat cars from the 
Greenville Steel Car Company. 


Tue Wuire Eacte Om & REFINING 
Company, Kansas City, Mo., is inquiring 
for 25 tank cars of 8,000-gal. capacity. 


Tue Amuesire ASPHALT COMPANY OF 
America, Philadelphia, Pa., is inquiring 
for five flat cars of 50 tons capacity. 


is ex- 


1,500 


Tue Pactric Fruir Express 
pected to enter the market for 
refrigerator cars. 


Tue Eastern MicHiGAN Rai_ways 
have ordered 10 Hart convertible ballast 
cars from the American Car & Foundry 
Company. 


Tue Norrotk & WESTERN will construct 
500 all-steel box cars of 50 tons’ capacity 
at its Roanoke shop and is asking for 
bids for rebuilding 1000 all-steel hopper 
coal cars. 


Passenger Cars 


THe Cuicaco, Burtinctron & QuINcy 
will build ten baggage cars in its own 
shops. Inquiry for this equipment was 
reported in the Railway Age of January 
11. 


THe Gur, Mosite & NortHern has or- 
dered two combination passenger and bag- 
gage gas-electric rail motor cars from the 
J. G. Brill Company. Inquiry for this 
equipment was reported in the Railway 
Age of February 8. 


ordered 
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Machinery and Tools 


Tue CanapiAn Paciric will buy three 
steam cranes, three pile drivers and one 
Jordan ballast spreader. 


THE DELAWAKE, LACKAWANNA & WEST- 
ERN is inquiring for miscellaneous heavy 
shop tools including drills, lathes, electric 
hoists and grinders. 


Tue Erie has ordered two 25-ton 8- 
wheel steam driven locomotive cranes 
from the Orton Crane & Shovel Com- 
pany. 


Lovis SOUTHWESTERN has 
Monarch Machine Tool 
Company’s 24-in. by 10-ft. extra-heavy 
duty, 16-spindle, helical geared head, 
motor driven lathe, from Manning, Max- 
well & Moore, Inc. 


THE St. 
ordered one 


THe AtcHison, Topeka & SANTA Fe 
has ordered one 30-ton gasoline-driven 
crane, from the Orton Crane & Shovel 
Company. This company is now inquir- 
ing for two double-floor grinders, and 
100-ton grinding box press. 


Iron & Steel 


Tue AtcHison, TopeKA & Santa FE 
has ordered 450 tons of structural steel 
for a bridge over the San Joaquin river 
in California from the American Bridge 
Company. 


Signaling 
THe New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ForD has ordered from the General Railway 
Signal Company an electric interlocking, 
12 levers, for Somerset, Mass. 


THe PENNSYLVANIA has ordered from 
the Union Switch & Signal Company 
material for an electro-pneumatic inter- 
locking, 51 levers, for SA tower, South 
Elizabeth, N. J. 


Tue Toronto, Hamitton & BurFFALo 
has ordered from the General Railway 
Signal Company an electric interlocking, 
58 working levers, for Hamilton, Ont. 
The order includes 29 type SA color-light 
signals and other material. 


THe Mrssourt-KANsAS-TExAs has 
ordered from the Union Switch & Signal 
Company, 125 color-light signals, 1,000 
relays and other material for automatic 
signaling on its line between Oakwood, 
Kan., and Parsons, and between Mc- 
Baine, Mo., and Franklin, a total length 
of road of 84 miles, single track. 


Miscellaneous 


THe Arcuison, TopeKA & SANTA FE 
has authorized the expenditure of $70,000 
for the improvement of its wire communi- 
cation facilities on the Coast lines, which 
will include the installation of automatic 
printer service between Los Angeles and 
San Bernardino, Cal. Additional telephone 
service will be installed between Los An- 
geles and San Diego, with an extension to 
National City, and between Los Angeles 
and San Bernardino via Riverside. 
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Supply Trade 








W. M. Stevenson, representative of the 
Crucible Steel Company of America, 
with headquarters at Cleveland, Ohio, 
has been appointed district representa- 
tive, with headquarters at Rockford, III. 


The International Derrick & Equip- 
ment Company, Columbus, Ohio, has 
opened an office in the Grant building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. James H. Dye is dis- 
trict manager. 


Oliver H. Mellum has been appointed 
assistant vice-president of the American 
Car & Foundry Company, with head- 
quarters at Chicago. Through a typo- 
graphical error his name was misspelled 
in the Railway Age of February 22. 


The board of directors of the Arm- 
spear Manufacturing Company, New 
York, at a recent meeting elected the 
following officers: Arthur G. Johnson, 
president, C. K. Freeman, assistant to 
the president and secretary and J. S. 
Pixley, vice-president and _ treasurer. 


The Chicago Pneumatic Tool Com- 
pany, New York, has opened a branch 
office at 327 Phileade building, Tulsa, 
Okla. George J. Lynch has been ap- 
pointed district manager in charge of 
this office and the territory it serves. 
The company recently opened an office 
and service station at 1 West Sixteenth 
street, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Harry B. Loder, for the past two years 
with the New York sales office of the 
Wrought Iron Company of America, has 
been transferred to the general office at 
Lebanon, Pa., and will represent the 
company in eastern Pennsylvania, the 
territory formerly covered by George H. 
Clymer, who has been appointed district 
sales manager at Philadelphia. 


The Thompson Tool & Supply Com- 
pany, Odd Fellows building, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., now represents the Modern 
Tool Works division of the Consoli- 
dated Machine Tool Corporation of 
America, in the Indianapolis territory 
and George H. Diers, 2514 McMicken 
avenue, Cincinati, Ohio, has been ap- 
pointed sales representative in the Cin- 
cinnati territory. 


Nelson L. Rehnquist, who has been 
elected vice-president of the St. Louis 
Car Company, entered the employ of the 
Milwaukee Electric Railway & Light 
Company as a messenger boy in 1907, 
and in 1911 became associated with the 
St. Louis Car Company. He held vari- 
ous positions until 1916 when he was 
made purchasing agent. A year ago, 
when the company entered the airplane 
construction field, his jurisdiction was 
extended over that branch. As vice- 
president, he will continue to have 
charge of the aviation and purchasing 
departments. 


Howard R. Gass, who has been elected 
vice-president of the St. Louis Car Com- 
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pany, with jurisdiction over the sales 
department, was at one time a field en- 
gineer for Paret & Beard, consulting en- 
gineers at Kansas City, Mo., in which 
capacity he made basic surveys and es- 
timates for the Wichita, Kan., terminals, 
and had charge of the subway and via- 
duct construction of the third division of 
the Kansas City Terminals Railways. 
Later he was field engineer for the 
North Kansas City Development Com- 
pany. He has also been associated with 
the Kansas City Southern, the Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas, the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific, the St. Louis-San Francisco 
and the New York Central as a locat- 
ing and construction engineer. From 
1914 to 1921, he was railroad inspection 
and valuation engineer for the Missouri 
Public Service Commission where he 
had charge of the field operations in 
connection with valuation cases. On 
May 1, 1921, he was appointed sales 
manager of the St. Louis Car Company, 
which position he has held until his re- 
cent promotion. 


Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corporation Annual Report 


Net income of $2,529,356 was reported 
by the Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corporation for the year ending December 
31, 1929. This net figure was realized 
after allowance for federal taxes, a charge 
of $597,729 for depreciation, and a deduc- 
tion of $350,000 for slow moving or obso- 
lete inventory items. Dividends of 
$782,997 on the Class “A” preferred stock, 
and $1,238,601 on the Class “B” preferred 
stock, or a total of $2,021,597 were paid 
during the year. After adjustment for 
these disbursements, the surplus account 
stood at $5,659,169 on December 31, 1929, 
as compared with a surplus figure of 
$4,939,396 at the close of the previous year. 
There was added to surplus during the 
past year $212,014 which had been carried 
in tax reserve of prior years but which 
was not required for tax payments. 

Current assets at the close of the year 
totaled $17,622,857 and current liabilities 
$1,561,906, the excess of current assets 
over current liabilities being $16,060,951, 
of which $7,543,101 was in cash, call loans, 
and securtities. Unfilled orders at Decem- 
ber 31, 1929, amounted to $4,140,148, which 
figure, the report states, is approximately 
the same as was the unfilled order figure 
at the close of 1928. 


Baldwin Locomotive Works 
Annual Report 


The annual report of the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works for the year ending 
December 31, 1929, shows a consolidated 
net profit of $2,300,463 as against a 1928 
net profit of $332,211 and a comparable 
1927 figure of $2,442,200. 

Sales in 1929 amounted to $42,796,588 
as compared with 1928 sales of $22,531,- 
349; operating expenses were respectively 
$38,939,183 and $22,960,832. For 1929, 
therefore, there was an operating profit 
of $3,857,405 whereas in 1928 the manu- 
facturing loss was $429,482. Interest, 


dividends, and miscellaneous income re- 
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mained approximately the same during 
1929 as in 1928. The figures respectively 
are $2,123,093, and $2,044,507. 

The surplus account during 1929 rose 
from $15,167,451 to $23,431,001, the prin- 
cipal additions being $5,328,348 in capital 
surplus acquired through the equity of 
the Baldwin in’ the Midvale Company, 
$1,628,107 of federal tax refunds and $2,- 
300,463 representing the 1929 net profit. 
Dividends amounting to $2,837,629 were 
paid from reserves for this purpose, as 
has been the case during the past six 
years. 

Selected items from the 1928 and 1929 
consolidated statements of profit and loss 
follow : 

















1929 1928 
DO. ig saat al eae wai $42,796,588 $22,531,349 
Ge awecnccencetenecs 2 38,939,183 22,960,832 
Operating Profit....... 3,857,405 429,482* 
Other Income 
Interest, dividends, etc. 2,123,093 2.044.507 
Gross Income ....... 5,980,498 1,615,025 
Deduct 
Se eee 1,238,078 682,814 
a 4,742,420 932,211 
Deduct 
Depreciation ........ 1,710,000 600,000 
ED bbe ducheaeeex aes 
Equity of Minority 
Stockholders of The 
Midvale Company. . 641,457 ss. nae 
 £. aePeren y aeee $2,300,463 $332,211 
* Loss. 


Chicago Railway Equipment 


Company 
The annual report of the Chicago 
Railway Equipment Company for 1929 


shows undivided profits of $1,129,273 as 
compared with $751,970 in 1928. Of this 
amount $209,774 was paid as dividends 
on the 120,000 shares of preferred stock 
and $14,984 on the 60,000 shares of 
common stock. 


Lima Locomotive Works, Inc., 
Annual Report 


Net income of $501,506, after allowance 
for depreciation and federal taxes, was 
reported by the Lima Locomotive Works, 
Inc., for the year ending December 31, 
1929, according to the annual report issued 
February 10. This compares with a net 
loss of $111,606 for the year ending 
December 31, 1928, and a 1927 deficit of 
$191,341. 

The surplus at the close of last year 
amounted to $2,882,558 as compared with 
a surplus of $2,381,052 at the close of 1928. 
The balance sheet as of December 31, 1929. 
lists current assets af $8,277,460 and cur- 
rent liabilities of $548,550. Of the cur- 
rent assets $75,229 is in cash, $2,869,674 
in United States government securities, 
and $170,380 in investments other than 
these latter. 

Joel S. Coffin, chairman, in his remarks 
to the stockholders states that while the 
business during 1929 showed a material 
improvement over that of 1928, the Lima 
facilities were nevertheless operated far 
below capacity. “In the closing months 
of 1929 and thus far in 1930,” he adds, 
“there has been an encouraging increase 
in the number of locomotives ordered by 
the railroads, and the company therefore 
has begun the year with a substantial 
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Unfilled 
orders as of January 1, 1930, together 
with bookings since that date, amount to 


amount of business on its books. 


$12,181,113." The 1928 annual _ report 
carried a comparable figure of $2,485,157 
for unfilled orders on the books of the 
company as of January 1, 1929. 


Obituary 


Bernard J. Hausfeld, advertising man- 
ager of The Lunkenheimer Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, died on February 18. 


Archibald Carr McLachlan, service 
engineer of the Superheater Company 
on the southeastern railroads, died at 
his home near Charlottesville, Va., on 
January 21. 


James D. Cowan, secretary and treas- 
urer of the National Lock Washer Com- 
pany, Newark, N. J., died on February 
26 at his home in Summit, N. J., at the 
age of 42. 


E. C. Fisher, district sales manager of 
the American Locomotive Company, 
with headquarters at St. Louis, who died 
at Rochester, Minn., on February 17, 
was born in Powhatan County, Va., in 
April, 1875, and graduated from the 
Virginia Mechanics Institute. He was 





E. C. Fisher 


first employed by the Richmond Loco- 
motive Works and became associated 
with the American Locomotive Com- 
pany in 1901. During his employ with 
this company he served as company 
manager at Pittsburgh, Pa. and Pater- 
son, N. J., and as foreign representative 
in London and South Africa. In 1922, 
he was appointed district sales manager 
at St. Louis, which position he was 
holding at the time of his death. 





Locomotives ARE Now Run. THROUGH 
on passenger trains of the Pennsylvania 
between Pittsburgh, Pa. and Detroit, 
Mich., 316 miles. This change has been 
made on three express trains each way 
daily. Enginemen and firemen change, 
as heretofore, at Mansfield, Ohio, 175 
miles from Pittsburgh. 
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Construction 








CANADIAN NatTIonaL—The Montreal 
Stock Yards Company, a subsidiary of 
the C. N. R., has awarded a contract 
to Walter G. Hunt Company, Ltd., Mont- 
real, Que, for the construction of a 
two-story brick, concrete and steel office 
building, 127 ft. by 42 ft. at the Point 
St. Charles stock yards, Montreal. he 
Canadian National has also received bids 
for the construction of a four-story brick 
addition to the warehouse at the east 
yard, Winnipeg, Man. 


CANADIAN NaTIONAL.—WNine_ million 
dollars will be spent on branch line con- 
struction by this company in western 
Canada this year, according to a state- 
ment by A. E. Warren, western vice- 
president. This is exclusive of the Hudson 
Bay Railway and of expenditure for new 
works on lines now in operation. The 
work to be undertaken includes the grad- 
ing of 261 miles of line, laying of track on 
201 miles and ballasting of 280 miles. 
When this is finished, the company will 
have opened for operation 290 miles of 
the 518-mile three-year branch line pro- 
gram approved by the Canadian Govern- 
ment ai its last session. Twelve branch 
lines are covered by the program, of 
which six are wholly in Saskatchewan; 
one partly in Saskatchewan and Alberta; 
three wholly in Alberta, and two in 
British Cclumbia. Divided by provinces 
the work can be summarized as follows: 
Saskatchewan, 171 miles of grading, 139 
miles of track-laying and 218 miles of 
ballasting; Alberta, 78 miles of grading 
and 52 miles of track-laying and ballast- 
ing; British Columbia, 32 miles of grading 
and 10 miles of track-laying and ballast- 
ing. The longest piece of line is 126 
miles, from St. Walburg, Sask. to Bonny- 
ville, Alta. Of this line, 100 miles will 
be graded during the year and steel laid 
and ballasting completed on 50 miles. In 
addition to the completion of this 290 
miles, grading will also be finished on 213 
miles of additional line and 90 additional 
miles of steel laid, so that very little work 
will be required to complete the full 
program within the stipulated three-year 
period. Two bridges of considerable size 
will also be constructed this year. One 
of these, over the Beaver river in Saskat- 
chewan, will be 1,300 ft. long and 110 
ft. high and with a clear span of 180 ft. 
The second, over the Fraser river, will be 
4,100 ft. long and will contain a swing 
span of 280 ft. Three hundred miles of 
fencing, 240 miles of telegraph line and 
a large number of railway buildings are 
also part of the construction program 
for 1930. 


CANADIAN NaTIONAL-CANADIAN PACcIFIC. 
—Plans for the removal of the Parent 
Square passenger station at Quebec, Que., 
and for important changes in the layout 
of the yards at the Palais station have been 
completed by these two companies and 
submitted to the city authorities for their 
consideration and approval. It is intended 
to build new Canadian National and Can- 


adian Pacific express buildings west of 
the Palais station, on the site of the present 
power house, while a new power house 
is to be erected north of the station. A 
post office building is also to be constructed 
adjacent to the proposed express offices 
and a new ice house, gas plant and oil 
house will be built alongside the new 
power house. Yard improvements involve 
the filling in of a large tract of low land 
along the shore of the St. Charles river, 
adjoining the main portion of the present 
yard. This reclaimed land will be used 
for the construction of six or more tracks 
for the accommodation of Canadian 
National trains, while a new switching 
track will be built from the Palais station 
to the old Canadian Northern station. The 
Canadian National freight sheds and 
offices will remain, as at present, at Parent 
Square. A contract in connection with the 
proposed improvements has already been 
awarded to the Newton Construction 
Company for the erection of a three-story 
brick and concrete mail sorting building, 
approximately 100 ft. by 40 ft., west of 
the Palais station. Work on other parts 
of the improvement program will be be- 
gun as soon as possible. 


CuHEesAPEAKE & Onto.—This company 
has authorized a number of projects at 
various points on its lines, as follows: 
The extension of double track at Iron 
Gate, Va., and the installation of remote 
control for the east end of double track 
from JD Cabin, Iron Gate, at a probable 
cost of $43,000; the construction of a 
358,000-gal. steel water tank and water 
treating plant at Hinton, W. Va., at an 
estimated cost of $40,000; the construction 
of the west leg of a wye track at White 
Oak Junction, W. Va., at an approximate 
cost of $81,000, and the replacement of the 
present two-position automatic semaphore 
signals between Augusta, Ky., and Stevens 
with three-position automatic color light 
signals, at a probable cost of $76,000. 
Bids for the construction of the water tank 
at Hinton were received on February 19. 


Curcaco & NortH WEsTERN.—The work 
of clearing a site grading and installation 
of a drainage system in the area between 
Western avenue and Lincoln, Fourteenth 
and Sixteenth streets, Chicago, has been 
undertaken by this company preparatory 
to the construction of a potato handling 
freight yard which will require an ulti- 
mate expenditure of $2,000,000. It is 
planned to place the first unit of the yard 
which can be made available to any rail- 
road in the Chicago area in operation on 
April 1. When the complete development 
has been finished, team track facilities will 
be provided for 650 cars. A contract has 
been awarded to the Koss Construction 
Company, Des Moines, Iowa, for the con- 
struction of a grade separation structure 
to carry a double track line over States 
Highway 58 northeast of Des Plaines, IIl. 
The entire cost of the structure, part of 
which will be borne by the State of II- 
linois, will be $88,000. 
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Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & Paciric.—A 
contract has been awarded to Peterson, 
Shirley & Gunther, Omaha, Neb., for the 
grading of a single-track line between 
Dalhart, Tex., and Morse, about 65 miles. 
This company will close bids on March 10 
for the construction of the first section, 
12 miles, of its joint line with the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific into 
Kansas City, Mo., between Polo, Mo., 
and Birmingham. 


CINCINNATI UNION TERMINAL.—This 
company will close bids on March 3 for 
furnishing and erecting the structural 
steel for the new Cincinnati, New Orleans 
& Texas Pacific freight line into the new 
union terminal at Cincinnati, Ohio. 


DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN.— 
A contract for the furnishing of equip- 
ment for a sand drying plant, and the 
construction of a 50-ton four-track dry 
sand storage plant for locomotives at 
Gravel Place, Pa., has been awarded to the 
Roberts & Schaefer Company, Chicago. 


Excin, Jorrer & Eastern.—A contract 
for furnishing and installing an electric- 
ally operated crusher and spiral lowering 
chutes in the coaling station at Joliet, Iil., 
has been awarded to the Roberts & 
Schaefer Company, Chicago. 

KansAs City SouTHERN. — Application 
has been filed with the Public Service 
Commission of Kansas for permission to 
construct a new double-track freight line, 
about a mile long, along the Missouri 
river at Kansas City, Mo., at a cost of 
approximately $1,500,000. The construc- 
tion involves the driving of a tunnel 350 ft. 
long between Delaware and Wyandotte 
streets on the double-track line which 
will extend between a point near First 
street and Grand avenue and the Kansas 
City Southern’s Henning street freight 
yard in the Central Industrial district. 
Grade separation structures will be con- 
structed at Main street and at Broadway. 


LoutsvittE & NASHvVILLE—A _ contract 
has been let to E. R. McCracken, Chicago, 
for the extension of an underpass under 
the tracks of this company at Third and 
K Streets, Louisville, Ky., at a cost of 
about $100,000. 


New York, Cuicaco & St. Louts.—A 
contract has been let to the Roberts & 
Schaefer Company, Chicago, for the con- 
struction of an 80-cu. ft. capacity bucket, 
electric cinder plant at Madison, III. 


Province oF Quesec.—The government 
of the Province of Quebec, after eliminat- 
ing 16 grade crossings during 1929, plans 
the elimination of 25 additional railroad 
grade crossings in that province during 
the current year. Eleven of these crossings 
are located on the Canadian National, at 
Trois Pistoles, Rimouski, St. Jean, Notre 
Dame du Mont Carmel, Tache, Mel- 
bourne, Figuery (two), Amqui, Val Bril- 
lant and Matapedia; nine are on the Can- 
adian Pacific, at Pointe du Lac (two) 
Point aux Trembles, Yamachiche, Charle- 
magne, Caughnawaga, Montebello (two) 
and Cookshire; three on the Quebec Cen- 
tral at Thetford Mines, St. Francois and 
Notre Dame des Pins and two on the 
Napierville Junction Railway at Napier- 
ville and La Basse. 
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RicH MOND, FrepericKspurGc & PotoMAc. 
—A contract has been let to the Roberts 
& Schaefer Company, Chicago, for the 
furnishing and installing of an electrically 


operated coal crusher in the coaling 
station at Richmond, Va. 
SpRUCEMONT NeEvapA.—The Interstate 


Commerce Commission has authorized this 
company to construct a line from Ventosa, 
Nev., southerly to Sprucemont, 23.5 miles, 
to serve a mining district; estimated cost, 
exclusive of equipment, $375,390. Per- 
mission has also been granted for the 
company to retain excess earnings. 


TEMISKAMING & NorTHERN ONTARIO-- 
A contract for the construction of an 
extension of the present line from its 
terminus at Mile 97, north of Cochrane, 
Ont., to Moose River crossing at Black- 
smith Rapids, about 30 miles, has been 
let to H. F. McLean, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


Texas Crry TerRMINAL.—This company 
contemplates the construction of an ad- 
dition to its grain elevator at Texas City, 
Tex. It is expected that the addition 
will have a capacity of either 1,000,000 or 
2,000,000 bu., requiring an expenditure of 
between $1,000,000 and $3,000,000. The 
present elevator capacity is 500,000 bu. 


WeEstTEeRN Paciric CALirornrA. — The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has 
denied the application filed by this com- 
pany, a subsidiary of the Western Pacific, 
for authority to build a line in the San 
Joaquin Valley, Cal., from a connection 
with the W. P. at Nilegarden to a point 
on Kings river about 21 miles east of 
Fresno. The proposed line would be 
about 138 miles but would include oper- 
ation under trackage rights over the 
Tidewater Southern for 12 miles. The 
application was denied on the ground 
that it would involve inherently wasteful 
paralleling of existing railways. Com- 
missioner Eastman dissented in part, 
suggesting a provision under which the 
Southern Pacific would extend to the 
Western Pacific trackage rights over its 
line through the valley. In summarizing 
its conclusions the commission said: 


The San Jcaquin Valley is traversed by three 
or more parallel lines of railroad, owned by two 
actively competing systems, the S. P. and the 
Santa Fe. The proposed line, paralleling them, 
would nowhere be more than 6 miles from the 
main line of the S. P. It would reach no towns 
that are not served by existing railways, and 
would not provide better or cheaper routes to any 
market. The case for it rests substantially on 
two claims: First, that it would shorten the hauls 
to a railroad in parts of the region traversed, 
thereby promoting more intensive agricultural 
development; and second, that it is necessary as 
a feeder of the W. P. and its allied lines, par- 
ticularly the Rio Grande, which need more busi- 
ness to assure their proper support. In view of 
the testimony to the contrary on behalf of farm- 
ers in California, it can not be presumed that to 
promote more intensive culture now would be in 
the public interest. All the territory south of the 
San Joaquin River and much to the north is fully 
developed, mainly in crops that are overproduced. 
The applicant expects that even in the fifth year 
of operation 79.3 per cent of the revenue from 
traffic originating on its line would be derived 
directly from fruits, fresh and dried, which are 
the crops already overproduced. This and other 
evidence indicates that, at least as late as the 
fifth year, little of the traffic is expected from 
those areas that are comparatively distant from 
railways. The saving in truck haul is the only 
certain benefit shown to the community. The 
evidence indicates that this saving would be very 
small in proportion to the cost of providing the 
additional railroad service, and that the lands 
near the proposed route can be used advantageous- 
ly in large part for dairying, raising cotton, and 
other crops that produce only a light rail ton- 
nage. The testimony concerning the needs of the 
W. P. does not justify such inherently wasteful 
paralleling of existing railways. 
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Railway Finance 





Axron, Canton & Youncstown.—1929 
Earnings—The annual report of this 
company and the Northern Ohio Rail- 
way for 1929 shows net income after 
interest and other charges of $735,087, 
as compared with $453,260 in 1928. 
Selected items from the income state- 
ment follow: 

Increase or 


1929 1928 Decrease 
Average Mileage 
operated ..... 171.31 171.36 — -05 
Rattway OPERAT- 
ING REVENUES. 3,538,026 +271,421 


3,809,447 





Maintenance of 


WE ncpenes 560,550 665,729 —105,179 
Maintenance of 

equipment . 316,877 348,785 — 31,908 
Transportation __ 930,459 925,838 + 4,622 





TOTAL Orzratinc _ 
EXpenses .... 2,192,258 2,266,037 — 73,778 
Operating ratio 5 6.56 





Net REVENUWE 





FROM OPER- 
ABTOMB ccccces 1,621,914 1,274,477 +347,436 
Railway tax ac- 

eee 251,583 172,532 + 79,051 
Hire of freight 

COOP conten 386,400 TOG OG keen 
Joint facility 

SOMES cccces 30 / aeons 





Net RAILWAyY 
OperatTinGe In- 
COME 992,093 722,461 + 269,632 


4 
1,091,556 801,282 +290,274 





Gross INCOME... 





Interest on 








funded debt. 338,963 332,622 + 6,340 
ToTaLt Depuvuc- 
TIONS FROM 

Gross Income. 356,469 348,021 + 8,447 

Net Income.... 735,087 453,260 +281,827 


BattrmoreE & On10.—Annual Report.— 
See preliminary statement of financial 
results in 1929 published as an adver- 
tisement on adjacent pages. 


Battimore & Onto.—Unification Plan 
Withdrawn—This company has_ with- 
drawn its application, filed with the In- 
terstand Commerce Commission about a 
year ago, which asked the commission to 
approve the allocation to its system of 
about one-fourth of the railroad mileage 
in eastern territory, in accordance with 
the “four-system” plan. Replying to the 
letter from C. D. Mahaffie, director of 
the commission’s Bureau of Finance, 
dated January 25, R. Marsden Smith, gen- 
eral attorney of the Baltimore & Ohio, 
said that in view of the adoption of the 
commission’s complete plan and the sug- 
gestion made by Mr. Mahaffie “as to the 
desirability that applications include pre- 
cise statements as to the considerations 
and other terms and conditions, which 
would require amended application for 
re-service upon the public authorities in 
the several states concerned,” the Balti- 
more & Ohio has concluded not to pro- 
ceed further under the application. Mr. 
Mahaffie replied stating that it would be 
considered withdrawn. 


Boston & Marne.—First Dividend on 
Common Since 1913.—This company has 
declared a quarterly dividend of $1 on 
its common stock, placing it thereby 
upon 4 per cent per annum basis. This 
is the first common dividend declared by 








—~ 





the company since 1913. It will be pay- 
able April 1 to holders of record of 
March 8 A bill in equity to test out 
any question whether preferred stock 
holders of the Boston and Maine Rail- 
road have any rights to cumulative or 
back dividends over common stock 
holders, has been filed in the Supreme 
Court of Massachusetts, following the 
declaration of the common dividend. 
The bill was filed by Joslin and Starr, 
as counsel for Arthur W. Joslin of 
Wellesly Hills, Mass. He seeks a pre- 
liminary restraining order against pay- 
ment of the common stock dividend, and 
alleges that the preferred stock holders 
are entitled to dividends for the years 
1925, 1926, 1927 and 1928 before any 
dividend is paid on the common stock. 

The Boston & Maine in a statement 
issued following the filing of Joslin’s 
suit said, “It is expected that an ar- 
rangement will be made so that there 
will be no interference with the payment 
of the dividend on the common stock 
as declared.” 


CENTRAL OF New Jersey.—Equipment 
Trust—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized this company to 
assume obligation and liability with re- 
spect to $480,000 of its equipment trust 
414 per cent certificates of 1926. The 
issue will mature in installments from 


1930-41. The issue is authorized to be 
sold to the highest bidders—the Mellon 
National Bank of Pittsburgh and 
Kountze Brothers of New York—at 


99.192, which will make the cost to the 
railroad approximately 4.65 per cent. 


CHESAPEAKE BEACH.—-Lease Warranis. 
—The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has authorized this company to issue 
$37,500 of lease warrants or notes in 
connection with the purchase of gas- 
electric rail car equipment. The notes 
will mature in installments over a period 
of three years and two months and will 
bear no interest. They will be issued to 
the J. G. Brill Company. 


Cuicaco, MimwauKker, Sr. Paur & 
Paciric.—Equipment Trust—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has author- 
ized this company to assume obligation 
and liability in respect of $2,115,000 of 
its equipment trust, series K, of 1929 
certificates. The issue will bear interest 
at 4% per cent and will mature im in- 
stallments from 1930-1944. The issue is 
authorized for sale to the highest bidder, 
Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc., at 97.66, which 
will make the annual cost to the company 
approximately 4.874 per cent. 


Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & PaciFic.— 
Bonds—This company will, subject to 
the approval of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, offer $32,228,000 of 30-year, 
4% per cent cenvertible bonds to its pre- 
ferred and common stockholders at 95. 
Speyer & Co., the National City Com- 
pany and the J. & W. Seligman Co. 
would underwrite the issue. The con- 
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version privilege would become operative 
from May 1, 1931, the rate of exchange 
to be eight shares of common stock 
(100 par) for each $1,000 bond. 


Denver & Rio GRANDE WESTERN.—Ac- 
quisition of D. & S. L—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has assigned this 
company’s application for authority to ac- 


Kentucky & 
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quire control of the Denver & Salt Lake 
for hearing at Denver on March 27 be- 
tore Examiner Davis. 


INDIANA ‘TERMINAL.— 
Notes—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized this company to 
issue $298,400 of promissory notes to 
bear interest at 6 per cent and to mature 
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serially over a period of five years, the 
notes to be delivered to the Lima Loco- 
motive Works in connection with the 
purchase of eight locomotives. 


LEHIGH VALLEY.—1929 Earnings.—The 
annual report of this company for 1929 
shows net income after interest and 

(Continued on page 5&1) 








Annual Reports 


The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company 


OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
BALTIMORE, Mp., February 28, 1930. 


To the Stockholders of 
The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company: 


The President and Directors submit herewith a preliminary 
condensed income statement, compared with the preceding year, 
together with balance sheet, as of December 31, 1929, and cer- 
tain other general information which it is thought will be of 
interest. 

The Annual Report in the customary form will be prepared 
and forwarded later to those stockholders who may advise the 
Secretary of the Company of their desire to receive a copy. 

The net income for the year available for dividends and other 
corporate purposes, after the payment of interest, rentals, taxes 
ond Giiher Hel CROTNGE, WOE oc occ ciccscccsccsinscccc $28,767,908. 
This is a decrease of $333,023, compared with 1928, in which 
year your Company earned the largest net income in its history. 

After paying the 4% dividend on the Preferred Stock, there 
WOE ha cicdiectaceekencdeasewnesaeas ake es $ 26,413,380, 
equal to $11.24 per share on the average amount of common 
stock outstanding during the year. Quarterly dividends at the 
annual rate of 6% were declared on the common stock for the 
first six months of the year, and at the annual rate of 7% for 
the last half of the year. The total dividends declared on the 


common stock aemomitted 0 ..ciccccccnccccncacuics $ 15,367,783, 
leaving a Surplus from the operations for the yeai 
— OO TONE IE NG Re TE $ 11,045,597. 
The total accumulated surplus of your Company on December 
ep ctidt nbniketiakdnunnetdicnatesae nee $114,468,786.22 


Your Company increased its capital by the issue and sale of 
$41,107,700 additional common stock at $100.00 per share to its 
stockholders as of June 20, 1929. This sale not only provided 
funds necessary for additions and betterments to the property. 
but increased the ratio of capital stock to total capitalization, 
thereby placing the Company in a better credit position. The 
ratio of stock to total capitalization is 36.41%, and the ratio 
of funded debt is 63.59%. 

During the year there was an increase in investment in 
road of 
and in real estate of 
New equipment was acquired at a cost of $14,560,820 
and old equipment retired in the amount of 7,408,929 
Resulting in a net increase in Investment in Equip- 


CUE bikie vesssencekia tes eer erent eee ere 7,151,891 
Total increased investment in property used in 
I BENS ok te cannndobanweewansene chen $24,813,486 


The additional equipment consisted of one heavy freight loco- 
motive, one gas-electric car trailer and 100 steel-underframe 





THE BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD COMPANY 


Income Account 


Revenue from freight transportation... .........0eeee cece eee ee eee e tence 
f transportation......... tee eee teen tee eee eeeee 
Revenue from mail, express and other transportation service..........-++++:+ 


Revenue from passenger 


Total Tatiay Graratin TewOeis csc cece ccccecsccscscccscessccccs 


a Ce Se Ce, Co ccd dvet et eeceennnenscenes 6eneueene 
NS OS, SP errr rrr er err toe rT 
ce bea hed ho oi6 in 6Gnd eVECEAAN OAS ESOS RENE USENEIONDSERDOEESOR SEEM 


TOUUINNO . o.oo 6656606666005 600008 


ee ae he he CERES HOLE ASAE OE SERS SERKEORARD ED ORES CEE EERE ES 
EE ET OCTET EPCOT COT OCT OT ELT eT ee 


Total Raliwey Operating EmpenGees o.ccccccccccccvccssccvcccesesesees 
Transportation Ratio...........sseeesccccceer cere cece seeeseseceeseesens 
Total Operating Ratio............ TITTLE 
Wet Mewes Gems Bae Cperetees occ ccccccccccscvesccescsscccess 


Taxes... cc cceccecccnccee se ceescec cece eereeeeeesseeceesesessseeeeseees 
Memigenent, Joliet Packlity Bente, G66... cc ccccccvcccccccccccesccoscoccecs 


Wobed Chases te Wek Tso i.cccnccccccccesescsedesinsaseeencoes 


Net Railway Operating Income, as defined in Transportation Act of 1920... 
Other Income—Rents, Dividends on Stock and Interest on Bonds Owned... 


a es Te EE OI a 6.60564 AR AA Kas nea eS NASER 


Deductions for Interest and Rentals............2ee cece eeeeee cere ceeeees 
Be TI GE GS BRIN oo on 6 ccc ceccsiceisecccicservvcesese 


Tae Dee DO BIB soo 00660 5k. 00k ined i60s0seessedecenedss 


Balance of Income available for dividends and other Corporate purposes..... 


Dividends declared: 


Pe Pan... ccn6neehtensehSeeserdeuen’ssobsneseee6oeses 
Common Stock--6% to June 30, 1929, and 7% from July 1, 1929...... 


a eer ee cr Sree er eee eee eee er eee 


Leaving a Surplus, after all charges and dividends declared, of............. 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 


Increase or Decrease 



























































1929 1928 Amount % 
$205,489,402 $197,215,444 $ 8,273,958 4.20 
22,138,627 23°712.130 #1'573,503 *6.64 
17,790,747 15,891,107 1'899'640 11.95 
$245,418,776 $236,818,681 $ 8,600,095 3.63 
$ 29,418,140 $ 26,895,746 $ 2,522,394 9.38 
51,765,468 47,404,095 4,361,373 9.20 
5:948,432 5'748,601 199°831 3.48 
82:958,813 82:429.731 529,082 64 
8,250,057 7,958,369 291,688 3.67 
2'229,124 2'114,326 114,798 5.43 
$180,570,034 $172,550,868 $ 8,019,166 4.65 
33.80% 34.81% 
73.58% 72.86% 
$ 64,848,742 $ 64,267,813 $ 580,929 90 
$ 11,965,798 $ 11,638,718 $ 327,080 2.81 
3,698,834 3:241.378 457,456 14.11 
$ 15,664,632 $ 14,880,096 $ 784,536 5.27 
$ 49,184,110 $ 49,387,717 $  *203,607 *41 
81427,835 7'378,325 1,049,510 14.22 
$ 57,611,945 $ 56,766,042 $ 845,903 1.49 
$ 28,024,557 $ 26,997,767 $ 1,026,790 3.80 
819.480 667.344 152°136 22:80 
$ 28,844,037 $ 27,665,111 $ 1,178,926 4.26 
$ 28,767,908 $ 29,100,931 $  *333,023 *1.14 
$ 2,354,528 a Ce re Rn 
15°367,783 12'911,275 2,456,508 19.03 
$ 17,722,311 $ 15,265,803 $ 2,456,508 16.09 
$ 11,045,597 $ 13,835,128 $ *2,789,531 #20.16 
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Statistics 
Revenue Passengers Carried....... 9,038,071 10,257,996 *1,219,925 *11.89 
as oan nied bene ee tRSO ned cb TRE HONE See + USSOONaLSS 728,586,197 768,550,062 *39,963,865 *5.20 
EE, CE NE og ca cccadearevicccecianvesneseseabeses 80.61 74.92 5.69 7.59 
Average Rate per Passenger Mile (cents)... .......ccc cece ccceceveeeees ; 3.039 3.085 *.046 *1.49 
i Png oc bces st ode sen neseeeknnedsceets cones 108,602,048 103,714,942 4,887,106 4.71 
uv err rerrrrrrT rere re 20,657,869,061 20,243,199,084 414,669,977 2.05 
GEE BOE boos cncecerercscesesenesecoesesceeees gest ties 190.22 195.18 *4.96 *2.54 
Average Rate per Ton Mile (mills) ; ab ara ere 9.95 9.74 al 2.16 
Revenue Tons per Train Mile........ 871.92 868.28 3.64 -42 
Freight Train Miles per Train Hour.. 11.47 11.43 .04 .35 


* Decrease 


THE BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD COMPANY 
Condensed Balance Sheet—December 31, 1929 











ASSETS 
Investment in Property used in Transportation Service. ...........cccccces cocccscessccccesesees ttabtdensonss boas 0cewabneeeneanie 894.281.62% 
EN ER ey rere tr eee ee ere Fr rrr TTT Ts Tere TTT eT Tone TT $634,709,871 
INE ac caidcccenceecsecaccecdccseseeneestbevisccnereveccceess oebtseneineete«s 5 Aaa aA elicec ee 259,571,750 
Investment in Separately Operated Companies, including Miscellaneous Physical Property...............22 eee sce e cere wee eeeeeeenees 94,153,366 
Investment in Sinking Funds and Deposits account Property Sold......... ......eeeees RRC ROE aS den eo een TET a Eihens 736,112 
Investment in Other Companies. ap hE RSCURA eS EMR AS OREN a eds be Ss SOR AE denen seeks ao eans CCehaRS EO 49,553,307 
EE ee eT ee ee ee, ee eT ee eT Te ey ee eee eT TTT ee Tey $1,038,724,406 
eae Couvbwahe 6d Rew acerbsde Kew s oh aben od se bass one te eenba were t se wal Oiehe be seheere enneeeeee 73,434,024 
ee eee Rac da pinks opened xed kee es ed UWS CRSSSCCOUER ob SUN EE ORAS ORR Ae en en eee eNen eek aheaeaen $ 19,389,021 
Ne eke ale bi ndih he eee ab Guu bee hhe ae adn eae aie aks eckehe oneal ee eekrh hehe oe ek beeen eee ae Cena eR 54,045,003 
Deferred Assets. . ; sia. at descents i Wn eRe Mek ORES ORE ERE Wk ES kh eee eae eee ane 5,210,210 
0 ae rea ere Serr Lee Te Pen ee ey ME TP owe eee Pee yee Te Te Pee Tere Cee et et li $1,117,368,640 
LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock Outstanding...... ide beam Gs etkabcstaeedab abe subse 6h cb &Obbaweee renee bobenbeusaeeenee’sne seers $ 315,158,615 
a el a ei er ae a ee ee a ee oe ine wee be Mare nay OEe Ee RSE es eee $ 58,863,181 
EE ER ree he ae a eee Te a ee ery Tre err eT eT rer te Tete 256,295,434 
Ee Te eet TT ere rT oT Te Tr eT ee te gt ee 3,355,721 
Long Term Debt...... aaa Oude pei Seine lines wre area ae en Mee eee ue eee hee O CORES DN ew Ohta Obed Phoned h eee eee eke kees ene 556,804,622 
Ns 6 nos chee cede ee heewk see ee ubed ele bOO5 CNGUSe4 Keo R HOS bET OOK OORRECECO CARRY ERNS OO CEe OR eeNSSasaeEnS $478,745,472 
ee errr rere er TT?) TT TET TTT TT TTT Te i 71,623,200 
COENEN «=—GUBUIOIEBR co oo 0 0:00 6 60060 h ccc 66S eS SS SOO S ECC COR OROCES CorcreeecerdeResnecerecoerEeseéenCeseeseetes 6,435,950 
Current Liabilities—Traffic and Car Service Balances, Accounts and Wages Payable, Interest and Dividends Matured and 
Unpaid, Unmatured Dividends Declared, and Other Current Liabilities... 2.0.2.2... cee eee cece eee eee eee e ence eens eeeeeeeares 31,608,063 
Liability for Provident Funds and Other Deferred Items... .. 2... 0... cece cece cece r cece ween e rete eee eee eee e esse esses esesaseseesees 9,772,838 
Accrued Depreciation—Equipment......cccccccccscccceccccc cece cscs sees cee e cscs esos eee eee eee eeeesseesssssesssesssesesessseres 70,160,425 
Reserve for Taxes, Insurance, Operation, etC......ccccciecc ccc cece cece eee c cece cece cere eee eee sees eee sere ee eeesesesesseeseseseres 16,039,570 
OE RE Le Pr Te eee re re rT Me Perr Te Tre Ce TTT TTI eT TT ee et a 114,468,786 
0 re ee ee ee ee Tre eee ee Se eT Ter Tere Pee tT Tr ett Tt Te kt ee $1.117.368,640 





Total Miles of Road Operated... 

Total Miles of All Tracks Operated 
[i se ntebiendsendeowns oae'e 
i Se Ce ce enw ine cen eN NAW ae bees ere ere 


Freight Train Cars utah oa'% 6 areas aie od ated I PEE ee ee 
rr rr a i Gd cane cbdesusessenccadeeevsnsceces : 


Work Equipment.......... 


...+-Steam 2,349; Electric, 13; Other, 2 2,364 





caboose cars built at the Company’s shops; and there were 
purchased fifteen all-steel baggage cars, ten all-steel baggage and 
mail cars, 100 all-steel express cars, 2,675 all-steel box cars, 
1,700 all-steel hopper cars, 700 all-steel gondola cars and certain 
miscellaneous pieces of equipment. 

Eighty-seven locomotives, eleven passenger train cars, 6,314 
freight-train cars, 864 pieces of work equipment and fourteen 
pieces of miscellaneous equipment, no longer suitable for mod- 
ern and efficient service, were retired during the year. 

Effective April 28th the Washington-Baltimore-Philadelphia- 
New York passenger service was increased by two additional 
trains in each direction, one of them a special feature train, 
known as the “Columbian,” carrying Colonial Dining Car, Ob- 
servation-Parlor Car and Club-Lounge Car, in addition to the 
regular Pullman equipment, as well as individual seat coaches 
that offer additional comfort without extra charge. 

There was a decline in volume of traffic handled during the 
last three months of the year, Notwithstanding this, the 
revenues during the full year increased as follows: 


EE NS ca caddeudsdddkeuneseseubeesaeen $ 8,273,958 
US ee ed cee eae Owe em aseeN 1,618,953 
i PR oa cwnesdssancksavetunnseecestes 226,530 
SN POURED... oc vccccccccecctessecetecuse 54,158 

ee a ae a nN en een mee mae eee ere $10,173,599 


The decline in passenger traffic continued throughout 
the year, the loss in-such revenue having been ... 1,573,504 


Net Increase—All Earnings .............. pc eececess $ 8,600,095 
The increase in mail revenue is due to increased compensa- 
tion paid by the Government, the revenue for the year 1929 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 


including not only the increased current rates, but an adjust- 
ment paid by the Government in July of $1,331,824 covering the 
period from May 9, 1925, to July 31, 1928. 

The increase in freight revenue was 4.2%, as compared with 
an increase of 2.05% in revenue-ton miles, while passenger 
revenue decreased 6.64%, as compared with a decrease of 5.2% 
in revenue passenger miles. 

The property has been well maintained, there having beer a 
very liberal maintenance program carried out during the year, 
as indicated by an increase in maintenance expenses of $6,883,- 
767, or 9.26%, when compared with 1928. 

Transportation expenses increased $529,082, or only 0.64%, 
notwithstanding an increase in operating revenues of over 3.00%. 
Tons of revenue freight handled increased 4.71%, with an in- 
crease in revenue-ton miles of 2.05%. As a result of better 
performance, transportation expenses required but 33.80 cents 
of each dollar earned in 1929, as compared with 34.81 cents in 
1928. 

The ratio of operating expenses to operating revenues in 
1929 was 73.58%, as compared with 72.86% in 1928. The in- 
crease is due to the liberal maintenance program above referred 
to. 

The Management again commends the Baltimore and Ohio 
service to the sharcholders, and through them, to the general 
public. Your cooperation is solicited in order that a greater 
proportion of the traffic moving to and from the territory 
served by your Company may be secured. The interest and 


_assistance manifested by the shareholders in the past have been 


most helpful, and it is hoped that their sympathetic cooperation 


will be continued. jf 
DANIEL WILLARD, President. 
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other charges of $7,362,574, as compared 
with $6,646,507 in 1928. Selected items 
from the income statement follow: 


Average Mileage 
Increase or 
1929 1928 Decrease 
operated ...... 1,361.76 1,363.68 — 1.92 


RaliLway OPERAT- 
1InG Revenves.71,722,735 71,935,071 —212,336 





Maintenance of 
Oe. cchstes 6,110,456 
Mizintenance of 
equipment ..15,014,838 14,635,725 +379,113 
Transportation. 28,501,635 29,019,793 —518,158 


6,428,685 —318,229 





.ToTtaL OPERATING 








EXPENSES . .53,501,134 53,826,935 —325,801 
Net REVENUE 
FROM OPER- 
ATIONS .......18,221,601 18,108,136 +113,465 
Railway tax ac- 
cruals ...... 3,688,876 3,677,543 + 11,332 
Equinment rents 
omg 26050 1,605,553 2,030,548 —424,995 


Joint facility 


rents—Net .. 65,958 — 86,905 


Net RAILWAY 
OperaTING In- 
CONE cecececes 12,938,556 12,315,126 +623,430 
Non-operating 

income ..... 1,820,624 + 56,558 


Gross Income...14,815,738 14,135,750 +679,988 








Rent for leased 














roads ...... 2,342,782 2,345,834 — 3,051 
Interest on 
funded debt. 4,034,855 4,020,759 + 14,096 
Totat Depvuc- 
TIONS FROM 
Gross Income. 7,453,164 7,489,243 — 36,079 
Net Income.... 7,362,574 6,646,507 +-716,067 


LouvisviteE & NaAsSHvVILLE.—Abandon- 
ment of Operation.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has authorized this 
company to abandon operation in freight 
service over the line of the Louisville 
& Interurban between a point near Louis- 
ville, Ky., and Prospect, 7.7 miles. 


LoutsvittE & NAsHvit_e.—Bonds.—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized this company to issue $15,000,- 
000 of first and refunding mortgage 
Series C 4%4 per cent bonds maturing in 
2003 and $5,000,000 of unified 4 per cent 
bonds maturing in 1940, both issues being 
authorized for sale to J. P. Morgan & 
Company at 92.5, making the cost to the 
company 4.875 per cent tor the Series C 
bonds and 4.96 per cent for the unified 
bonds. 


Minneapotts & St. Lours.—Govern- 
ment Not Entitled to Priority—The Su- 
preme Court of the United States, in a 
decision rendered on February 24 in 
United States v. Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York, et al. held that section 
3466 of the revised statutes providing for 
priority of payment out of insolvent es- 
tates of debts due the United States, does 
not apply to indebtedness of railroads 
arising under provisions of the transpor- 
tation act, 1920, relating to the termina- 
tion of federal control of railroads. In 
the foreclosure proceedings the federal 
government presented claims on four ac- 
counts arising out of the settlements with 
the railroad growing out of federal con- 
trol, asserting that it was entitled to 
preference and priority over the claims of 
all other creditors. The court, in the de- 
cision by Justice Brandeis, said that the 
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transportation act contained evidence of 
a purpose of relying upon other means 
than priority for the payment of ad- 
vances, and that another policy would 
have defeated the purpose of Congress 
in passing the act because it would have 
prevented the re-establishment of railroad 
credit and would even have seriously im- 
paired the market value of outstanding 
railroad securities. It was also pointed 
out that the rate of interest charged, 6 
per cent, was higher than on ordinary 
business loans. 


Missouri Paciric.—Trackage Rights.— 
This company and the Louisiana & Ark- 
ansas have arranged a trackage agrec- 
ment, subject to the approval of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, whereby 
the Missouri Pacific acquires the right to 
use the L. & A. tracks to and from New 
Orleans, La., and is given an option to 
purchase a half interest in that part oi 
the iine between Baton Rouge and New 
Orleans in case it should be sold to an- 
other system. 


Montour.—Abandonment.—The _Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has author- 
ized this company to abandon its Lewis 
Run branch, 2 miles long, near Mifflin 
Jct., Pa. 


Pere Marouette.—Bonds.—This com- 
pany has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to issue 
and sell $14,000,000 of first mortgage 4%4 
per cent bonds. 


Pere Marguette.—E-xtra Dividend— 
The directors of this company have de- 
clared an extra dividend of $2 on the 
company’s common stock in addition to the 
regular quarterly disbursement of $1.50 
per share of common and $1.25 per share 
of preferred, both issues. The dividends 
on the common are payable April 1 to 
holders of record of March 8. 


Average Prices of Stocks and 
of Bonds 


Last Last 

Feb. 25 week year 

Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks. 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 


Dividends Declared 


Bangor & Aroostook.—Common, $.88, quar- 
terly; Preferred, $1.75, quarterly, both payable 
April 1 to holders of record March 1. 

Boston & Maine.—First Preferred A, $1.25, 
quarterly; First Preferred $2.00, quarterly; 
First Preferred C, $1.75, quarterly; First Pre- 
ferred D, $2.50, quarterly; First Preferred E, 
$1.12%, quarterly; Prior Preference, $1.75; Old 
Preferred, $1.50. quarterly; Common, $1.00, quar- 
terly; all payable April 1 to holders of record 
March 

Consolidated Railroads of Cuba.—Preferred, 
1% per cent, quarterly, payable April 1 to holders 
of record March 10. 

Cuba  Railrcad—Common, _ $1.20, 
March 28 to holders of record March .28. 


133.66 136.32 133.06 


92.44 92.44 91.49 


payable 





Tue Cuicaco & EASTERN ILLINoIs has 
shortened its fast freight schedule be- 
tween Chicago and St. Louis, Mo., to en- 
able merchandise shipments loaded in 
either city during the day to be delivered 
at the opposite terminal early the fol- 
lowing morning. 
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Railway Officers 








Executive 


William §S. Trowbridge, comptroller 
of the Boston & Maine, with head- 
quarters at Boston, Mass., has been ap- 
pointed vice-president, with the same 
headquarters, succeeding William J. 
Hobbs, who has retired. 


Following the leasing of the Duluth & 
Iron Range to the Duluth, Missabe & 
Northern on January 10, it has been an- 
nounced that the present organization of 
the D., M. & N. will operate the com- 
bined system of 568 miles of railroad. 


Financial, Legal and 
Accounting 


E. L. Ray, special accountant of the 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis at 
Cleveland, Ohio, has been appcinted act- 
ing auditor of the Detroit & Toledo 
Shore Line, with headquarters at To- 
ledo, Ohio. 


Operating 


Willard P. Hutchinson has been ap- 
pointed chief train despatcher of the 
Moncton division of the Atlantic region 
of the Canadian National. 


John Shea, roadmaster on the Duluth 
& Iron Range at Two Harbors, Minn., 
has been appointed assistant superin- 
tendent of the Duluth, Missabe & North- 
ern, which now includes the Duluth & 
Iron Range, with headquarters at the 
same point. 


Philemon §S. Lewis, superintendent of 
the Atlantic City (a subsidiary of the 
Reading), has been appointed superin- 
tendent of the New York division of 
the Reading, with headquarters at Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Mr. Lewis was born on 
May 10, 1889, at Springfield, Ill. He 
attended Princeton University from 
which he was graduated in 1911. In 
July of that year he commenced his 
railway career with the Philadelphia & 
Reading (now the Reading) and has 
been in the continuous service of this 
company to the present time, except 
during the period of the World War. 
During 1911 he held the positions of 
rodman at Williamsport, Pa., and con- 
struction inspector at St. Clair, Pa. 
From August 12, 1912, to September 15, 
1914, he served as assistant supervisor 
at Harrisburg and Pottstown, Pa., and 
on the latter date he was appointed 
signal inspector at Philadelphia, Pa. 
From 1915 to 1917 he served as super- 
visor at Camden, N. J., and Olney, Pa., 
and as trainmaster at Reading, Pa. On 
September 12, 1917 he entered the serv- 
ice of the U. S. Army and was com- 
missioned first lieutenant of engineers. 
In December of that year he sailed for 
France with a light railroad regiment. 
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A year later he was commissioned cap- 
tain of engineers, and in 1919, major. 
He held the positions of executive of- 
ficer to chief engineer, First Army; ex- 
ecutive officer, deputy director general 
of transportation; and chief of troops 





Philemon S. Lewis 


movement bureau, Paris. After he was 
discharged from the army he again 
Reading as trainmaster 
In April, 1920, he 
superintendent 


returned to the 
at Philadelphia, Pa. 
was appointed assistant 
of the Atlantic City, and on August 1, 
1921, he was promoted to superintend- 
ent, in which capacity he served until 
his recent appointment. 


Traffic 


H. L. Pigott, district passenger agent 
for the Wabash at Los Angeles, Cal., 
has been promoted to assistant general 
passenger agent, with headquarters at 
St. Louis, Mo. 


R. J. Foreman, general foreign freight 
agent of the Canadian National, has been 
appointed traffic manager of the foreign 
freight department, with headquarters 
as before at Montreal, Que. 


William Crosswell Ragin, general 
freight agent of the Atlantic Coast Line, 
with headquarters at Wilmington, N. C., 
has been’ appointed assistant ffeight 
traffic manager, with the same head- 
quarters. Mr. Ragin was born on Au- 
gust 16, 1880, at Summerton, S. C. After 
being educated in public schools, Em- 
ory College, Oxford, Ga., and business 
college at Macon, Ga., he began his 
railway career with the Atlantic Coast 
Line in August, 1898, as a stenographer 
in the general office at Wilmington, N. 
C. He served as soliciting agent at 
Macon, Ga., from February, 1902, until 
November, 1905, when he was appointed 
terminal freight and passenger agent at 
Goldsboro, N. C. In September, 1908, 


he was appointed special agent at Sav- 
annah, Ga., and a year later commercial 
agent at Ocala, Fla. On September 1, 
1912, he was transferred to a similar 
position at Albany, Ga. From March 
16, 1914, to December 1, 1916, he served 
as division freight agent at Montgomery, 
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Ala., and on the latter date he was pro- 
moted to assistant general freight agent 
at Savannah, Ga. On January 1, 1922, 
Mr. Ragin was transferred to a similar 
position at Wilmington, N. C., and in 
March, 1926, he was promoted to gen- 
eral freight agent, in which capacity 
he served until his recent appointment. 


Engineering, Maintenance 
of Way and Signaling 


George C. Hughel, assistant engineer, 
construction department of the Chicago 
& Western Indiana, has been promoted 
to office engineer, with headquarters as 
before at Chicago. 


Frank E. Beutler, acting signal en- 
gineer of the Chicago & Western In- 
diana, has been promoted to signal en- 
gineer, with headquarters as before at 
Chicago. 


E. H. Looker, assistant engineer on 
the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis at Bellefontaine, Ohio, has been 
appointed assistant engineer, mainte- 
nance of way of the Peoria & Eastern, 
with headquarters at Indianapolis, Ind. 


C. B. Brown, chief engineer of the 
operating department of the Canadian 
National, with headquarters at Mon- 
treal, Que., will now devote all of his 
time to the development of the new 
terminal facilities at Montreal. H. T. 
Hazen, assistant chief engineer, will act 
for him in all other matters. 


Obituary 


John W. O’Brien, superintendent of 
the Peoria division of the New York, 
Chicago & St. Louis, who died on Jan- 
uary 27 at Lafayette, Ind., had been en- 
gaged in railway work for 46 years. He 
was born at Marley, Ill., on January 17, 
1872, and entered railway service at the 
age of 13 years as a telegraph operator 
on the Lake Erie & Western, now part 
of the Nickel Plate. In 1891, he was 
transferred to Lafayette, later being ad- 
vanced to train dispatcher, and in 1906 
to trainmaster at Lima, Ohio. Mr. 
O’Brien was promoted to division super- 
intendent at Muncie, Ind., in 1909, and 
in 1918 he was transferred to Peru, Ind. 
He had been superintendent of the Pe- 
oria division since 1921, remaining at 
that point after the Lake Erie & West- 
ern was merged with the Nickel Plate. 


Edwin W. Kluever, former freight 
trafic manager of the New York, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis, who retired from ac- 
tive service on March 1, 1929, died at 
Cleveland, Ohio, on January 7, at the age 
of 49 years. Mr. Kluever had been in 
the service of the Nickel Plate for 34 
years, starting as a messenger in the 
office of the commercial agent at Cleve- 
land in 1895. He was then advanced to 
stenographer in the assistant general 
freight agent’s office at Chicago in 1900, 
secretary to the general freight agent 
at Cleveland in 1902, chief clerk in the 
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general freight office at Cleveland in 
1907, assistant general freight agent in 
1917, and general freight agent in 1920. 
Mr. Kluever was promoted to freight 
traffic manager of the Nickel Plate on 
January 16, 1927. 


Pierre O. Wood, assistant superintend- 
ent of motive power of the St. Louis- 
San Francisco, with headquarters at 
Springfield, Mo., died in that city on 
February 2C at the age of 53 years. 
Mr. Wood, who was a native of Mem- 
phis, Tenn., had been connected with the 
Frisco for 36 years. He entered railway 
service on that road as a machinist ap- 
prentice at Memphis in 1893, advancing 
to machinist eight years later. For five 
months during 1903, he served as a fire- 
man on the Illinois Central, then return- 
ing to the Frisco as an air brake ma- 
chinist. From 1904 to 1913 Mr. Wood 
served successively as a fireman on the 
Southern division, as an engineman and 
as a traveling engineer. In 1913 he was 
promoted to assistant superintendent of 
locomotive performance at Springfield, 
then being further promoted to superin- 
tendent of locomotive performance, with 
headquarters at the same point, in 1914. 
Two years later he was advanced to as- 
sistant general superintendent of mo- 
tive power at Springfield, where he re- 
mained until federal control of the rail- 
roads, when he was appointed superin- 
tendent of the Southern’ division, with 
headquarters at Memphis. Mr. Wood 
had been assistant superintendent of mo- 
tive power continuously since March 1, 
1920. 


Samuel George Strickland, former 
general manager of the Chicago & 
North Western, who died at Marine, 
Minn., on February 19, had completed 
43 years of railway service when he re- 
tired in 1920. He was born on August 
15, 1859, and obtained his early edu- 
cation in grammer schools and a collegi- 
ate institute at Port Hope, Ont., and 
Peterboro. Mr. Strickland entered rail- 
way service in 1877 as a telegraph oper- 
ator on the Canadian Pacific, the fol- 
lowing year being engaged in a similar 
position and as a clerk on the St. Paul, 
Minneapolis & Manitoba (now the Great 
Northern). In 1880 he entered the serv- 
ice of the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis 
& Omaha, as a telegrapher, later ad- 
vancing through the positions of clerk, 
agent, genreal agent, agent and super- 
intendent of terminals at St. Paul, 
Minn., chief clerk to the general super- 
intendent, trainmaster, assistant super- 
intendent at St. James, Minn., superin- 
tendent at Omaha, Neb., and general 
superintendent at St. Paul. Mr. Strick- 
land was appointed assistant general 
superintendent of the North Western at 
Chicago in 1908, being promoted to 
general superintendent in 1910 and to 
assistant general manager in 1912. 
From 1914 to the beginning of federal 
control he served as general manager 
of the North Western, then acting as 
federal manager of that road for the 
United States Railroad Administration 
until its return to private operation on 
March 1, 1920. 
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